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H ISTORY books will say that it took the S-B-VJ 
U.S. Marines 12 days to capture the sad¬ 
dleback peaks known as Hill 881 North and 
South. Statistics will show that in the action 
157 Marines were killed and 738 wounded 
(enemy losses included at least 1,000 killed). 

This was only one battle in a war, and mem¬ 
ories will dim. All that will be left will be a 
place name, like Flanders, Tobruk, Iwo Jima, 
and Pork Chop Hill before it. 

This is the way battles are remembered. 

Not that they were fought on hills 881 meters 
(2,890 feet) high, or that they took place five 
miles east of Laos and six miles northwest of 
a U.S. base near Khe Sanh in the northwest 
corner of South Vietnam. 

The Marines took the hill because they knew 
they had to. It overlooks the Khe Sanh camp 
and the Communist infiltration route down the 
Laotian border. It stands in the way of any 
large-scale invasion from north of the Demili¬ 
tarized Zone. Once on top, the Marines stood 
in the 100-degree heat with the stench of Com¬ 
munist dead pressing upon their nostrils, and 
they cheered like winners after a ball game. 

Some were too numb to cheer. Others 
couldn’t, like the young medic who sat and 
sobbed because he did all he could and still 
his friends died, or like the young Leatherneck 
who held a dying buddy’s head in his lap and 
stared into the elephant grass with old-man 
eyes. 

The Communists defending the hills were 
the best North Vietnam could muster, the elite 
325B Regiment. They wore fresh uniforms— 
some wore Americans’—and carried new Rus¬ 
sian assault guns. “And they were big,” rasped 
one Marine. “God, were they big.” 

For weeks they had fortified the hills, 
digging bunkers and fortifying them with eight 
layers of logs. So stout were their defenses that 
only 2,000-pound blockbusters, dropped whole¬ 
sale by Air Force B-52s, could penetrate them. 

The battle for Hill 881 was one of the most 
intensive of the Vietnam War. So were the 
photographs that came down from the hill. With 
the Marines were several photographers, in¬ 
cluding Kyoichi Sawada of United Press Inter¬ 
national, a 31-year-old Japanese who won the 
Pulitzer Prize last year, and Catherine Leroy, 
a blond, 22-year-old Parisienne, whose free¬ 
lance photos were serviced by the Associated 
Press. 

Here is the photographers’ remarkable 
close-up view of the violent week and the battle 
for Hill 881. 
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Marines swarm up the hill, toward hand-to-hand combat. 



At Hill 881 South, a 106mm. recoilless rifle in action. 
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No Time for Anguish 


# . . as these 
photos by 
Catherine 
Leroy starkly 
show. A Navy 
corpsman 
leans over 
a fallen 
Marine. But 
he . . . 



. .. realizes 
the man 
is dead 
and looks 
up with 
this 

questioning 
expression. 
There is no 
time for 
reflection 
or... 



. . . anguish, 
for the 
medic's own 
life is 
in jeopardy. 
He suddenly 
leaps away, 
seeking safer 
ground. 
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Hill 

With 

No Name 


TT WAS HOT and hqllisji^on that 
•* hill with no name, a double¬ 
humped place that no one knew and 
none can now forget. It was the high 
ground, and it had to be taken. 

For 12 days the battle raged over 
that ugly, stinking land, in the fierce 
heat of day and the chill dread of 
night. Americans—young men, brave 
men—fought, suffered, and died 
there amid the age¬ 
less anguish of the 
battlefield. The story 
is etched on the faces 
of those who sur¬ 
vived—crevices of strain, grimaces 
of pain, stares that penetrate. 

It was the high ground, and it 
had to be taken. No choices here, 
no debate, just duty and honor and 
country. 

Some compared the strategic im¬ 
portance of the battle with Dien Bien 
Phu, where the beleaguered French 
failed to take the high ground from 
the same enemy and were subse¬ 
quently slaughtered. Parallels there 
may be but the comparison is a 
fraud: The men who fought last week 
were United States Marines. And 
they won on Hill 881. 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

rpHE ENTANGLING ALLIANCE 

between Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats on the Vietnam War is likely 
to become less entangling and less an 
alliance as the 1968 elections ap¬ 
proach. Fresh evidence of this came 
last week with the disclosure of an 
analysis of the Vietnam War, pre¬ 
pared by the staff of the Senate Re¬ 
publican Policy Committee. 


An 

Assault 


wmm ft 

The temptation to exploit the 
Johnson Administration’s setbacks 
over Vietnam for political gains is 
obviously strong among many Re¬ 
publicans. For those p| . 

who see Mr. Johnson 1 9 

most vulnerable on 
this issue, the policy 
report provides a ra¬ 
tionale for political assault. What it 
lacks—and herein lies the peril of 
partisan politics—is any alternative 
to the Johnson policies. 

The report, it should be empha¬ 
sized, has not won universal acclaim 
among Republican leaders. Among 
the first and most astute dissidents 
were Senators Dirksen and Tower. 
Nevertheless, the kind of thinking 
that produced the report undoubt¬ 
edly will impress many a speech- 
maker and office-seeker in the 
months ahead. 

Stripped bare, the thesis is that 
the Kennedy and Johnson Adminis¬ 
trations are solely to blame for the 
present predicament in Vietnam. It 
plainly rankles the GOP strategists 
that both Democratic Presidents in¬ 
sisted they inherited the mess from 
the Eisenhower era and acted in ac¬ 
cordance with national commitments 
made by the general. Blandly over¬ 
looked is the fact that conditions 
changed over which the United 
States had no control—increased 
North Vietnamese aggression, for 
example—and they demanded some 
sort of response. It can be argued, 
with the benefit of hindsight, that 
the responses were wrong or inept. 
The moves, however, were made— 
usually with Republican acquiescence 
if not outright support. 

The past is done; the present 
is of higher concern, and the re- 
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port raises three good questions 
(without, of course, providing an¬ 
swers, or even clues to answers). 

One, important to the nation as 
well as the party, is whether the 
Republican Party ought to step out 
and take an obvious partisan posi¬ 
tion on Vietnam. As the report puts 
it: “Does bipartisanship mean that 
Democratic mistakes are Republican 
responsibilities?” 

Senators Dirksen and Tower, 
among others we’re sure, worry 
about the effects here and abroad 
of a political offensive against the 
President on an issue How 

as tricky as Vietnam. 

It could be, as Sen- Hanoi 

ator Tower fears, mis- Sees , t 
interpreted by Hanoi 
as a sign that Republicans are "with¬ 
drawing their support of the war. 
That would be its mistake; to stifle 
domestic debate and discussion on 
Vietnam for the sake of “bipartisan¬ 
ship” or any like consideration does 
only a disservice to the citizens of 
this country who need to know more 

of what the “involvement” is about. 

« 

If the Republicans set out for par¬ 
tisan gain by belaboring the past and 
ignoring the present, they risk losing 
both respect and support. There is 
surely much in our Vietnam policy 
today that deserves defining and re¬ 
fining, and it seems to us the GOP 
ought not be inhibited in taking up 
the challenge. 

What is most discouraging, how¬ 
ever, is the sullen lack of useful 
thinking that culminates the Senate 
group’s staff report. It does no better 
than suggest that Republicans seek 
“hard, realistic answers to two basic 
questions”: 


Questions 

And 

Answers 


1. What precisely is our national 
interest in Thailand, Cambodia, Viet¬ 
nam, and Laos? 

2. To what further lengths are 
we prepared to go in support of this 
interest? 

Question One is basic all right, 
so basic in fact that it leaves one to 
wonder what the thinkers have been 
thinking about the past two decades. 
Perhaps it doesn’t 
pass- the test of pre¬ 
ciseness the thinkers 
would like, but we 
have assumed that 
containment of aggressive commu¬ 
nism rates as a legitimate national 
interest. If the Mao-brand “war of 
liberation” is acceptable in Southeast 
Asia, is it likewise acceptable in 
India, Indonesia, Latin America? 

If the question implies, as it seems 
to, that the United States has no 
precise national interest in South¬ 
east Asia, are the Republicans pre¬ 
pared to take the next logical step 
and propose a pullout? The ques¬ 
tioners, of course, provide no clue 
to their answer, precise or otherwise. 

Question Two is basic and simi¬ 
larly devoid of meaningful thinking. 
The only answer swings largely on 
what the other side decides to do, 
and that’s an imponderable. We 
would trust, on the basis of this coun¬ 
try’s past performance, that it will 
do what is necessary to support the 
nation’s interest—no more, no less. 

So much for the questions; they’re 
easy to ask. What the Republicans 
really need to do is to come up with 
some answers and let their ideas com¬ 
pete with the inadequate answers 
and actions of the Administration. 















For Westmoreland, a Combat (*) 
Report Amid Snipers 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

In New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Gen. William C. Westmoreland, lean 
and erect, tanned by the sun of Vietnam, 
stood to deliver the first major speech of 
his career as a military officer. The 
effect, much greater than he could have 
imagined, was like dashing a saucer of 
kerosene on smoldering Congressional sen¬ 
sitivities over the Vietnam War. 

The commander of American forces 
in Vietnam said at three different points 
in the speech that some public acts of 
dissent in America have had the unfor¬ 
tunate effect of encouraging the Commu¬ 
nists to fight on in Vietnam. His choice of 
words was mild. But by the time General 
Westmoreland faced a joint session of 
Congress four days later to deliver the 
second major speech of his career, he 
was being upstaged by the debate over his 
first speech and by the Vietnam War 
itself. 

For even as he had been flying to 
the United States and his speaking en¬ 
gagement before the annual luncheon of 
the Associated Press, the war in Viet¬ 
nam was taking on new and darker tones. 

U.S. fighter-bombers blasted hangars, 
revetments, supply dumps, and concrete 
runways at two of North Vietnam’s jet 
fighter bases, Kep and Hoa Lac. It was 
the first time any North Vietnamese air 
bases, previously sanctuaries for the So¬ 
viet-built MiG fighters of Hanoi’s small 
air force, had been bombed. 

The next day, Navy planes smashed a 
cement plant inside the city limits of 
Haiphong. U.S. jets bombed rail yards 
near downtown Hanoi and badly damaged 
a major railway bridge near the city, con¬ 
necting Hanoi with its main rail line 
from China. Red Chinese reports that two 
American planes had been shot down after 
violating Chinese air space were denied 
by the United States. 

These events already were prodding 
hawk and dove alike in Washington when 
General Westmoreland delivered his New 
York speech. 

Referring to the Viet Cong, the gen¬ 
eral said: “Despite staggering combat 
losses, he clings to the belief that he will 
defeat us. And through a clever com¬ 
bination of psychological and political 
warfare, both here and abroad, he has 
gained support which gives him hope that 
he can win politically that which he can¬ 
not accomplish militarily.” 

‘But They Are Dismayed’ 

Later, when referring to the morale 
and professional excellence of American 
troops in Vietnam, General Westmore¬ 
land noted: “They have been given a job, 
and they are doing it well, and with pride, 
but they are dismayed, and so am I, by 
recent unpatriotic acts here at home.” 


Near the end of his speech, the gen¬ 
eral observed that “the military war in 
south Vietnam is, from the enemy’s point 
of view, only part of a protracted and 
carefully co-ordinated attack, waged in 
the international arena. Regrettably I 
see signs of enemy success in that world 
arena. ... He does not understand that 
American democracy is founded on de¬ 
bate, and he sees every protest as evi¬ 
dence of crumbling morale and diminish- 
I resolve. . . . Encouraged bv what hp 

effort*? t ?„ b f popular opposition to our 
^ f ° rt ln Vietnam, he is determined to 
continue his aggression from the north. 

v£fVJ ieVltably Wl11 cost lives —American, 
lief” ’ and th ° Se of our other a1 ’ 

,m ™l W u S th . e ker °sene. The coals flared 
mi,£ nd . b E rmng brl 8 h test were the re- 

Daifoti n Sen - 9 eorge McGovern, South 
Dakota Democrat. A frequent critic of the 

irfv’iit 6 Sald tbe general was doing “both 
n Vietnam or in New York exactly what 

SJ? ° ld t° d0 Py his Commande'r-in- 
Chief, the President.’’ 

‘Hawks Have Proved to Be Wrong’ 

“The glittering military solutions of 

m! ^L? awks ha Y e Proved to be wrong,” 
Mr. McGovern said. “Now in their frus- 

faflure o^the^ a /- e trying t0 blame the 
allure of their policy on their critics M 

££? senator was joined in his floor at¬ 
tack by Democratic colleagues Robert F 

m e Z edy ° f New York - Frank Church of 
Idaho, and J. w. Fulbright of Arkansas 

Senator Fulbright said he believed Gen- 

I^L WeStmoreland ’ s vlsit t0 the United 
States was an initial move by the Presi¬ 
dent to "drive for a military victory ” if 

S ^ b A, drive begins ’ Senator Fulbright 

kimfnf H« ere Wl11 be a clam Pdown on a g ny 

aM SI'/eas™'" 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 


we anouia wait ana Listen' 

Senator Mansfield’s implication was 
that the sudden loud debate over the 
right to dissent was a false one' per¬ 
haps engendered by an overzealous in¬ 
terpretation of General Westmoreland’s 
visit and remarks. Sen. Stuart Syming¬ 
ton, a Missouri Democrat who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, noted that “everybody has a right 
to express his opinion. I think we should 
wait and listen when he [General West¬ 
moreland] speaks to us in the joint 
session.” 

For those who waited to listen, the 
joint session was dramatic because of the 
debate that had preceded it. General 
Westmoreland’s speech was precise and 
largely dispassionate. Most of the at¬ 
tention as he delivered it seemed directed 
not at the general but at his audience. 
In the press and visitors’ galleries, people 
craned their necks to look down onto the 
floor of the House, noting expressions and ' 
seeing who applauded enthusiastically or 
who didn’t applaud at all. Rumors that 
many congressmen would boycott the 
speech were unrealized. When the gen¬ 
eral was announced and walked down the 
center aisle, he received a standing ova¬ 
tion that lasted more than four minutes. 

Attired in the austerity of Army green, 
he stood at attention to the right and be¬ 
low Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 
and Speaker John McCormack. Then he 
stepped to the rostrum to read the address 
he had sat up until 4 a.m. revising. 

He said North Vietnam had directed 
a protracted “war of national liberation” 
against the south. “I can assure you here 
and now that militarily this strategy will 
not succeed in Vietnam.” There was loud 
applause. 


field characteristically stood back from the 
whirling debate. Standing outside the Sen¬ 
ate Foreign Relations Committee room, 
he stated emphatically that it was a mere 
coincidence that General Westmoreland’s 
trip to the United States occurred at 
the same time as the stepped-up bombing 
of the north. “And I don’t believe the 
Administration is against dissent . . . 
provided it is constructive dissent. I 
don’t believe dissent should be a license,” 
he said, referring to flag-burning and other 
such acts. 


Like a Military Briefing 

Sometimes the speech seemed almost a 
military briefing. He circumspectly avoid¬ 
ed the political arena. At one point, after 
describing the Viet Cong organization, he 
said: “The only strategy which can de¬ 
feat such an organization is one of unre¬ 
lenting—” here he added the words “but 
discriminating” to the prepared text— 
“military, political, and psychological 
pressure on his whole structure, at all 
levels.” 

Near the end of the speech, the gen¬ 
eral praised the way the United States 
.i a ?w kept its troops well supplied in the 
field. “When a field commander does not 
have to look over his shoulder to see 
whether he Is being supported, he can 
concentrate on the battlefield with much 
greater assurance of success,” he said 
"I speak for my troops when I say we 
are thankful for this unprecedented mate- 
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Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, North Vietnam's 
defense minister, has set forth five stages 
of classic guerrilla warfare. Starting with 
small-scale, hit-and-run raids. Commu¬ 
nist guerrilla activity in South Vietnam 
has expanded according to plan, to the 
widespread use of terror against civilians, 
the sabotaging of buildings and ships, and 
assaults on provincial capitals. Now regu¬ 
lar North Vietnamese units are being in¬ 
filtrated into South Vietnam. 

At the sime time, the United States 
has gradually stepped up its air war 
against North Vietnam. Milestones in the 
expansion of its aerial attacks, culminating 
in the bombing of jet airfields last week: 

1. Aug. 4-5, 1964—The first air attacks 
against North Vietnam, hitting naval bases 
and an oil installation along the coast. 

2. Feb. 7, 1965—The first regular raid 
striking a military base at Dong Hoi. 

3. July 17, 1965—The first raid on 
North Vietnamese missile sites. 

4. Dec. 15, 1965—The first attack on 
a target of major industrial importance, a 
thermal power plant at Uong Bi. 

5. July 30, 1966 — The first strikes 
against Reds in the Demilitarized Zone. 

6. March 10, 1967—The first attack on 
a major industrial plant, an iron and steel 
complex at Thai Nguyen. 

7. April 20, 1967—The first raid on a 
target in Haiphong, the major port. 

8. April 24, 1967 —The first strikes 
against MiG airfields in North Vietnam. 
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General Westmoreland: In the heat 
of political battle. 


rial support.” 

Those who thought they heard the gen¬ 
eral emphasize the word "material” 
seemed assured by his next words: "As 
I have said before, in evaluating the 
enemy strategy it is evident to me that he 
believes our Achilles’ heel is our resolve. 
Your continued strong support is vital to 
the success of our mission.” This too was 
greeted with loud applause. 

The general was interrupted for ap¬ 
plause for the 16th time, this time with 
a standing ovation, when he said: "Backed 
at home by resolve, confidence, patience, 
determination, and continued support, we 
will prevail in Vietnam over Communist 
aggression.” 

Snapping Salutes 

When the speech was over there were 
enthusiastic shouts from the galleries and 
the floor. General Westmoreland snapped 
to attention, did an about face, and sa¬ 
luted the Vice President and Speaker Mc¬ 
Cormack. Then he wheeled through three 
right faces, snapping salutes to the House. 
Congressmen poured out of the exits. 

Sen. Joseph S. Clark, the Pennyslvania I 
Democrat, who walked out of the House 
with Sen. Robert Kennedy, said the speech 
was a "splendid resume of the situation, 
but largely irrevelant to the principal is¬ 
sues under debate.” 

Declared Sen. John Tower of Texas, 
a Republican: "Those who claim that his 
visit serves to squelcft dissent are simply 
frustrated because he has destroyed many 
of the false premises from which that dis¬ 
sent proceeds.” 

Puffing on his pipe while awaiting an 
elevator near the Senate restaurant, Sen¬ 
ator Mansfield asserted: "It was a sol¬ 
dier’s speech, period.” He said the gen¬ 
eral’s assessment of the war led him to 
believe "it’s going to get worse before 
it gets better. It’s going to require more 
men than the ceiling set for this year [450,- 
000 to 470,000 men], and it’s going to cost 
more.” 

Was the general’s second speech wiser 
than the first in avoiding the question of 
dissent? Senator Mansfield puffed thought¬ 
fully on his pipe, then smiled. "It would 
appear to be.” —Ralph K. Bennett 
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BALTIMORE. WEDNESDAY. MAY 3. 19« 


1 / Position Paper 

VAs a political position paper, to 
be referred to in the future if con¬ 
ditions warrant, the report on Viet¬ 
nam issued by the staff of the i • 
Senate Republican Policy Commit¬ 
tee is an interesting document. It 
puts up a carefully defined question 
mark against the Johnson Admin¬ 
istration's management of the war 
in Vietnam—a war which by and 
large has thus far been given the 
support of Republican leaders in the 
Senate, as Senator Dirksen reaf¬ 
firmed yesterday. But the report is 
published in the name of the staff 
of the party policy committee, 
rather than as the views of Senator 
Hickenlooper, the committee chair¬ 
man, or of Senator Dirksen, the 
party floor leader. The report thus 
veils Republican Senate policy in a 
bit of anonymity which, by next 
year’s election campaign, could 
seem significant. 

Considered in this light, as a 
hedging operation comparable to 
the qualifications Governor Romney 
included in his Hartford speech 
supporting the war, the staff paper 
is skillfully composed. It notes the 
difference between the actions of 
former President Eisenhower, who 
avoided a direct commitment of 
American combat forces in Viet¬ 
nam, and of President Johnson, 
who has committed increasing num¬ 
bers of forces to combat. 

It notes that Republicans have 
believed that the United States 
should not become involved in a 
land war in Asia, that no American 
military intervention should be uni¬ 
lateral, and that the commitment 
to support South Vietnam made in 
1954 by the Eisenhower Adminis¬ 
tration was limited. It suggests 
that before they make further deci¬ 
sions to support or differ with the 
President, Republicans might agree 
to seek realistic answers to two 
questions: 

“What, precisely, is our national 
interest in Thailand, Cambodia, 
Vietnam* and Laos? 

“To what further lengths are we 
prepared to go in support of this 
interest?” 


As the politicians like to say, 
these are good questions. They help 
to take the issue out of the cramped 
terminology of hawks and doves 
and put it, say, in the perspective 
of the 1968 election in which Repub¬ 
licans presumably will establish 
their own policy. 
















I Peking vs. Moscow 

vjfle May Day pronouncenwrifcirin 
Peking and Moscow indicate no 
real change in the struggle between 
the two big Communist powers 
for political-ideological supremacy. 
Both the Soviet Union and Red 
China denounce the United States 
for its defense of South Vietnam, 
and both support North Vietnam 
materially and verbally in its ac¬ 
tions against the Government of 
South Vietnam. But the war in 
Vietnam still seems to be a side 
issue to the party leaders in Mos¬ 
cow and Peking—at least it is a 
side issue to the extent that they 
do not let it get in the way of the 
great quarrel they have with each 
other. 

Supporting North Vietnam with 
military equipment and supplies is 
an expensive proposition to both 
Red China and the Soviet Union, 
although not anywhere near as 
costly as the United States support 
for South Vietnam. But Peter J. 
Kumpa’s dispatch from our Hong 
Kong bureau, published in The Sun 
yesterday, reported that the area 
of agreement between Moscow and 
Peking, with respect to aid for 
North Vietnam, now is thought to 
be more limited than was sug¬ 
gested last month by Washington 
iand London dispatches. 

At that time it was indicated that 
an agreement had been reached 
which would have the effect of in¬ 
creasing and expediting aid to 
North Vietnam. Mr. Kumpa re¬ 
ported that diplomats at the Hong 
Kong listening post now believe that 
the earlier accounts were inaccu¬ 
rate, and that the two countries had 
merely agreed to have a- North 
Vietnamese representative check 
Russian supplies hauled over Chi¬ 
nese railroads. Last year, it will be 
recalled, the Chinese Government 
had minimized the amount of help 
being given to North Vietnam by 
the Soviet Union, and had denied 
Russian charges that Chinese offi¬ 
cials themselves were slowing down 
and restricting the flow of Soviet 
equipment. 

In any case, it seems clear that 
while both Countries are sending 
war supplies to North Vietnam, they 
are still divided on other issues, as 
before. ' 
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Night Copter Raids Sink Sampans 


‘Lightning Bugs’ Scour 
Waterways For Viet 
Cong Shipping 


sweeping a wide area below, i helicopters, the pilots banked 
The other two were gunships, over sharply and circled so the 
flying weapons platforms armed door gunners could pour extra 
with 14, 2.75-inch rockets, 2 bursts earthward. The game of 


By ROBERT A. ERLANDSON 

[Sun Staff Correspondent] 

Ben Tre, Vietnam, April 27 
(Delayed)—A sultry three-quar¬ 
ter moon glinted darkly on the 
ribbon-like canals and rivers be¬ 
low as the “Lightning Bugs” 
swept over on their nightly hunt. 

Suddenly, a group of sampans 
was silhouetted against the sil 
very stream. A circle of white 
light fixed them briefly before 
the red streaks of tracer bullets 
etched the night sky and pound¬ 
ed into the boats. 

The helicopter rotors churned 
the air in a tight turn and the 
gunships chattered back over 
the little boats, now moving 
! desperately for the shore. 

4 Sampan Hit 
A grenade launcher thumped, 
like the sound of a big shotgun, 
and from below came the echo¬ 
ing boom as the projectile 
crunched into the wood and the 
helmsman in the stern of one 
sampan was lost from view in 
the explosion. 

. The trailing copter put in a 
few bursts of its own as the hunt 
moved on upstream while dark¬ 
ness closed in behind. 

“I guess that broke up old 
Charley’s resupply effort for to¬ 
night,” chortled a seemingly 
disembodied voice on the inter¬ 
com. 

The “Lightning Bug” is a 
three ship operation aimed at 
cutting off the Viet Cong’s 
nightly traffic along the water¬ 
ways which are the road net¬ 
work of the Mekong Delta and 
the guerrillas’ main supply 
routes. v 

It was nearly midnight when 
the three Huey helicopters took 
off from 1 their base at Vinh 
Long and touched down here to 
pick up the Kien Hoa province 
intelligence adviser and instruc¬ 
tions for the night. 

One ship carried the “Bug,” 
six 600-watt aircraft landing 
lights mounted on a circle in a 
metal reflector and capable of 


miniguns whose 6 revolving bar¬ 
rels spit up to 4,000 rounds a 
minute and 2, 7.65-millimeter 
machine guns, 1 for each door 
gunner. 

Capt. Harrison Wolf, of Wood- 
ville, Va., the adviser, spread a 
plastic encased map marked up 
with red and black grease pen¬ 
cil on a jeep hood and with a 
flashlight explained there were 
areas for survillance because 
elements of the Viet Cong 516th 
and 261st regiments were 
known to be operating within 
them. 

There is a 24-hour curfew on 
a section of the broad ^Ba Lai 
River reported tb “'be a main 
guerrilla crossing point, he said, 
and anything spotted there was 
fair game. Other potential tar¬ 
gets would be judged as they 
were encountered. 

Warnings Given 
Captain Wolf told the crews 
he wanted to engage and sink 
any sampans found in the areas 
because curfew warnings and 
leaflets had been spread 
throughout. He also wanted re¬ 
connaissance by fire — simply 
blazing away with all guns—at 
treelines and canal banks along 
the way. 

The last drops of tepid black 
coffee were drained from paper 
cups. Heavy metal and plastic 
breastplates were strapped in 
place, weapons were checked 
and the helicopters chattered to 
life and away. 

Airborne Procession 
The lightship flew first, about 
1,000 feet up, with its light 
playing along the water and 
banks as it followed the 
streams. 

Next came one gunship with 
its regular running lights on, a 
little behind and below the 
“Bug.” Following up was the 
second gunship, a bit lower still 
and off to one side, flying 
blacked out. 

Up and down the canals the 
airborne procession moved, with 
occasional bursts of fire into the 
tree lined banks. When answer¬ 
ing shots winked up at the 


hide and seek was on in ear¬ 
nest. 

Then the sky on each side of 
the ship glowed with a yellow 
light and the helicopter seemed 
to pause and quivered in mid 
air as the pilot sighted the 
miniguns and triggered off 
three second bursts that ripped 
into the darkened trees. Next 
followed the whoosh of rockets 
springing from their mounts 
and streaking through the dark¬ 
ness to explode J>elow. 

The gunships presented a 
fearsome display of sheer power 
to the Viet Cong who were 
imprudent enough to risk an 
upward shot. 

After two hours aloft, the 
gunships expended their ammu¬ 
nition—nearly 14,000 rounds— 
and headed back for the Ben Tre 
airstrip to refuel, rearm and 
decide on the next targets. Two 
of the proposed surveillance 
areas had been cancelled be¬ 
cause the army was putting 
artillery fire on them. 

The pilots, First Lt. Paul 
Colvin, of Monterey, Cal., and 
Warrant Officer John Popin, of 
Dayton, Ohio, credited their 
ship with one Viet Cong killed 
and three sampans destroyed 
and the trail-ship with two oth¬ 
er sampans destroyed. 

Headed Back 

On the second flight, no mor4 
sampans or ground fire were 
encountered so the three heli¬ 
copters headed back for Vinh 
Long. 

Before landing, however, 
Lieutenant Colvin and his gun¬ 
ners poured a barrage of rock¬ 
ets and gunfire into a wooded 
area just north of the airstrip 
from which returning helicop¬ 
ters repeatedly receive ground 
fire and occasional hits on their 
aircraft. 

Dawn was breaking when the 
ships finally touched down and 
the weary crews reloaded their 
weapons in case of an early 
morning “scramble” before 
heading off for a couple of 
quick beers and a good break¬ 
fast on the way to bed. 
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^olicy on Vietnam 

jencral Westmoreland’s singular 
visit home is over, leaving behind 
it effects uncertain, except for fur¬ 
ther emphasis' of the grim proba¬ 
bility that the Vietnamese war will 
become larger and more intense. 
The General, a field commander 
charged with unprecedented mis¬ 
sions, wholly deserves the acclaim 
he received, as do the men for 
whom he spoke so proudly. It 
should be said further that the 
nature of this war calls not only 
for military skill but beyond that 
for sensitivity to the social and 
political aspects of the theater of 
battle, and that General Westmore¬ 
land has eminently displayed such 
sensitivity. 

Thus in matters military and 
matters not strictly military his is 
an important voice, advisory and 
corrective, in the councils of policy. 
The question raised in the past few 
days is whether any field command¬ 
er in time of war may properly 
speak in public as an advocate 
of particular policy. The answer 
must be no. In so far as General 
Westmoreland was brought home 
to participate in a campaign to per¬ 
suade—or, more harshly, to intimi¬ 
date—critics of the Administration, 
the device of bringing him home 
was not a happy one. Nor was it, 
w§ surmise, altogether effective 
from the Administration’s point of 
view. It may rather have solidified, 
at the same time making more 
sober, those of the critics who, right 
or wrong, cannot be called irrespon- 


Let us say once more that, in our 
opinion, the country as a whole sup¬ 
ports President Johnson’s policy as 
he has in the past repeatedly de¬ 
fined it: constant pressure on a 
vicious enemy, with restraint care¬ 
fully calculated short of a total war¬ 
fare that would lay all Vietnam in 
ruin, negate our professions of in¬ 
tent there and open still wider the 
possibility of a massive land con¬ 
flict on mainland Asia. That this 
remains the policy is agreed; but 
now new interpretations seem to be 
put upon it, without the public’s be¬ 
ing told just what the interpreta¬ 
tions are. 

No President has faced a crueller 
dilemma than President Johnson’s 
dilemma over Vietnam. The nation 
knows the depth of his anguish as 
he seeks a way to an honorable 
peace, for the nation shares the 
anguish, as it shares the dilemma. 
The issues are too serious for an 
employment of emotional artifices. 


Qi> 




•ible. 

It was General Westmoreland’s 
first speech, In New York, that 
caused the trouble, in its neglect¬ 
ing to differentiate, as Senator Mor¬ 
ton said, “between flagburners, 
peaceful demonstrators and United 
States senators exercising their re¬ 
sponsible right of dissent”—or, he 
might have added, other respon¬ 
sible citizens exercising the same 
right. The second speech, in Wash¬ 
ington, was more in the nature of a 
military report, and while it told 
us nothing essentially new it was 
clear and objective. But damage 
had already been done. 
















From East To West 


In downtown Saigon, the rolls 
of barbwire in front of military 
billets or military buildings give 
the city its old besieged look. 
Some new hotels have been 


Saigon Changes Apparent 

Even Before Plane Lortef^ SJaS^dbS 8810 ” 1 ne * 



By PETER T 
Saigon. 

THERE WERE delays when we 
first flew to South Vietnam in 


& 


What is most impressive Is 
..., , not the military side but the 

nn usual Excitement normal everyday life that goes 


first flew to South Vietnam in Ii haDhazard fashion on the tneir duukj> iu ^ 

srs.“ss-i«0 


had planted a satchel charge in 
the air terminal at Saigon, mis¬ 
sing a group of departing Amer¬ 
ican advisers, but killing sever¬ 
al Vietnamese workers. The ter¬ 
minal building was shredded 
with bomb fragments. Flights > 
were canceled for two days. 

When we finally got under 
way, there were fewer than 
twenty passengers, mainly 
newsmen and American civi¬ 
lians returning after visiting 
their families in Hong Kong. 

Now, there can be delays for 
up to a week in booking a seat 
for Saigon. The volume of pas¬ 
senger traffic is so heavy that 
one must book reservations well 
in advance. 


• ♦ t bke earth bugs Couples stroll along'the river 


fadi remains that heavy mor- 


- - SSft a 


away. The airport is still an 
attractive target. 

Saigon, like Moscow in former 
days, uses the technique of 
scooping up the passports of all 
passengers aboard the plane. 
The passports are dumped in a 
plastic bag and carried away. 
The technique is supposed to 
facilitate immigration, health 
and customs processing, but it 


ends. The war is the intruder. 




Changes are apparent before remains confused and chaotic 
• • - * ! Saigon continues in competition 


one reaches the ground in Sai¬ 
gon. Planes formerly followed a 
cautious policy of flying high 
and then dropping rapidly for a 
landing back in those very dan¬ 
gerous days. 

More Changes 

Viet Cong snipers with rifles 
would frequently fire at any¬ 
thing descending from points 
not far from the end of the 
runway. They never hit any¬ 
thing. Nevertheless, the faint in 
hMrt always recommended fly¬ 
ing: the once-a-week Air France 
Right on the plausible theory 
the Communists would nev- 
ar dare fire upon a French 
plane. 

Planes now descend in a 
much more gradual manner. 
Tha passenger can see clearly 
that Saigon lies along a muddy, 
winding river dozens of miles ( 
from the sea. The level green 
plain, bqilt methodically over 
the centuries by the rivers 
washing down mud and silt 
from as far away as Tibet, 
atratches far to the South. 

Around the airport, the wate¬ 
ry rice paddies that reflect the 
sun in mirror-like glints give 
way to red, raw patches of bull 
doaad earth. The defense per- 
i mater of Thon Son Nhut has 
been extended many miles. 






with Seoul, Manila, Bangkok 
and Jakarta as one of the slow¬ 
est ports of entry. 

On our recent entry, there 
was unusual excitement be¬ 
cause a fair number of Ameri¬ 
can wives from Hong Kong 
were visiting their Government- 
employed husbands in Saigon. 
Many were coming for the first 
time under special permission 
Why, we wondered, does the 
Government refuse to permit 
wives (without children) to live 
with their husbands in Saigon 
when there are hundreds of 
single American girls—secreta¬ 
ries, typists, nurses—on duty in 
Vietnam? 

It takes an hour to get out of 
the airport. As in many coun¬ 
tries around the world, the 
foreigner, here largely the 
American, is passed through 
without a baggage check, while 
the belongings of the Vietna¬ 
mese are carefully checked. 

Cars are no longer allowed to 
pull directly up to the terminal 
building. One must carry, or 
have carried, one’s baggage for 
several dozen feet, beyond a 
barricade. The barricade makes 
sense. One of the favorite tech¬ 
niques of terrorists has been to 
pull up to a keybuilding with a 
truck loaded with hidden explo- 
sitfs and set them off. 
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Pacification Groups 
Become Key Target 
Of Reds 


By ROBERT A. BRLAND80N 
IBun itaff Corretpondenf] 

Saigon, April 26 C Delayed!— 
The matter of increasing pro¬ 
tection for the young men and 
women of the revolutionary de¬ 
velopment teams working in 
Vietnamese hamlets has sud¬ 
denly been catapulted to top- 
priority consideration. 

One informed source termed 
it, “the most critical problem 
facing us today/’ in light of 
the Viet Cong’s recent shift of 
terror objectives toward “an¬ 
nihilation” of the teams. 

But officials here are not yet 
sure what they can do to prev¬ 
ent recurrence of such atroci¬ 
ties as last weekend’s butchery 
of five team members—includ¬ 
ing three 18-year-old girls— 
when the Viet Cong invaded 
Suoi Chan, their hamlet about 
50 miles from Saigon, bound 
them to posts and shot them 
through the head. 

Probe Under Way 
An investigation of that part¬ 
icular incident is under way to 
determine if the Vietnamese 
Army unit in the area reacted 
rapidly enough once it learned 
of the attack. There was a six- 
hour lapse before the first reac¬ 
tion force reached the hamlet 
The guerrillas launched simul¬ 
taneous, but apparently diver¬ 
sionary, mortar attacks on sev¬ 
eral other nearby hamlets. 
However, they penetrated only 
the one where the revolutionary 
development team worked and 
after the murders, left the 
place in flames. 

Figures available on revolu¬ 
tionary development casualties 
so far this year, and particular¬ 
ly in the last month and a half, 
give grim confirmation to the 
Communists’ new objectives. 

Since January 1, at least 187 
revolutionary development 
workers, men and women, have 
been slain, 101 in March alone 
and 39 so far in April. Another 
15 have been wounded, 111 in 
March and 29 this month, while 
42 have been abducted, 19 in 
March and 11 in April. 

1966 Figures Lhted 
" An estimated 1,400 revolu¬ 
tionary development workers 
were killed, wounded or kid¬ 
naped during 1966. 
what makes the problem so 


As always , the children reap 


Photo by Brlandson 

the harvest of war's pillage 


critical, according to sources 
here, is the belief that revolu¬ 
tionary development is finally 
making some progress. If 
Viet Cong can inflict heavy 
casualties impudently, that im¬ 
petus is jeopardized, particul¬ 
arly because of the psychologi¬ 
cal impact on the workers 
themselves. 

According to the existing con¬ 
cept of revolutionary develop¬ 
ment, American troops sweep 
an area to drive out Viet Cong 
main-forces. They are 'backed 
up by Vietnamese Army troops, 
and regional and popular forces, 
to provide the security screen 
behind which the team mem¬ 
bers can work with the villa¬ 
gers, to raise their social and 
economic levels and try to win 
their loyalty for the Central 
Government. 

May Be Overextended 

There are approximately 560 
revolutionary development 
teams in the field, most having 
59 members and some of the 
original 40-member cadres. 

Some observers here believe 
that the Ministry of Revolu¬ 
tionary Development, although 
it fays it is seeking realistic 
pacification goals for 1967, may 
be overextending itself to the 
point of stationing teams in 


areas still being contested mili¬ 
tarily with the Viet Cong. 

So far, sources report, the 
Vietnamese Army has diverted 
slightly less than 50 per cent of 
its maneuver battalions to paci¬ 
fication, either directly or in 
support of revolutionary devel¬ 
opment teams. The goal this 
year is a full 50 per cent, 
although sources here feel that 
it should be higher, in light of 
the new Viet Cong threat. 

“There is no official pessi¬ 
mism yet, but there is also no 
complacency,” declared one 
source. “But here is where we 
are going to win or lose the 
war.” 

This same source said there 
are only two points for opti¬ 
mism in the current wave of 
pessimism: 

“A Little Bit Of Frenzy” 

“1. It is obvious (the Viet 
Cong) feel obliged to take some 
fairly venturesome and drastic 
measures; there is a little bit of 
frenzy. 

“2. Revolutionary development 
teams have become more com¬ 
bat-minded in recent months, 
perhaps from a rising feeling of 
self-preservation; ’they have 
beaten off more attacks than 
there have been times the Viet 


I Cong got in and cleaned 

house.’ ” 

An example, one source said, 
was last Sunday in Thua Thien 
province, north of Hue, when an 
estimated Viet Cong platoon at¬ 
tacked three hamlets where 
teams were stationed. 

Fierce fighting erupted, a 
Vietnamese Army battalion was 
rushed in and then other units 
as the battle expanded. When it 
was over there were 29 killed, 
14 of them revolutionary devel¬ 
opment workers; 66 wounded, 
11 of them revolutionary devel¬ 
opment people. Vietnamese 
Army losses were 13 killed and 
47 wounded, while 71 Viet Cong 
bodies were counted. 

Informed sources said the 
military is intensifying its secur¬ 
ity in areas where the teams 
are most exposed. They said, 
too, that the teams work in 
rather confined areas and “are 
not sown around like seeds.” 

Aware Of Impact 

But none the less, the Viet 
Cong have set their new objec¬ 
tives and they must be coun¬ 
tered. “The top-level (of com¬ 
mand) is aware if the impact of 
such incidents,” sources said, 
offering these initial general 
counter-measure efforts: 

1. Improvement of communi¬ 
cations between Vietnamese 
units providing revolutionary de¬ 
velopment security. 

2. Speeding of reaction time 
when guerrillas attack, although 
to this was added the caution 
that reaction forces must exer¬ 
cise great prudence because the 
Viet Cong frequently attack 
hamlets so as to ambush rein¬ 
forcements, particularly at 
night. 

Leadership Lacks Depth 

3. Increase leadership respon¬ 
sibility, to “tighten-up the on¬ 
scene package” to clarify which 
officer has command of reac¬ 
tion forces. “It is not clean-cut 
as to who it is” and this creates 
confusion when a hamlet or 
outpost is attacked and when 
prompt reaction could save it 
from being overrun. 

At present, sources said, 
there is a great lack of depth in 
the Vietnamese leaders hip at 
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the lower levels, such as batta¬ 
lions and regiments but enly 
maturation can remedy this. 

The matter of making revolu¬ 
tionary development a success 
is considered strictly a Vietna¬ 
mese problem, and a key ele¬ 
ment is the staying power of the 
forces. 

Once an American unit 
breaks up the main-force ene¬ 
my, it eventually moves on to 
another operation, leaving a va¬ 
cuum. Here the Vietnamese sol¬ 
diers must move to fill it for 
the long-term or the Viet Cong 
will. 

“It Is going to depend on the 
ARVN and the regional and 
popular forces,” an informed 
source declared, “and on our 
(leadership of the ARVN” (the 
1 Vietnamese Army). 

Vietnamese commanders 
have Tfinally accepted the idea 
that their troops must concen¬ 
trate on pacification as vital to 
the national aspirations and for¬ 
get thoughts of glory in fighting 
Communist main-forces them¬ 
selves, this source said, “but we 
should concentrate on improv¬ 
ing ARVN’s efficiency." 

The situation “is going to get 
worse before it gets better,” 
another source declared, but 
cautioned that the focus of ef¬ 
fort must be on the entire 
program not simply on prevent¬ 
ing such incidents as Suoi Chan. 
“You can’t have flourishing rev¬ 
olutionary development unless 
you have a high degree of 
security.” 










Rivals In War Debate 
Are Told To ‘Cool It 9 
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Senator Morton Rebukes Westmoreland 
King; Urges Restraint In Speeches^ 


By JOSEPH R. L. STERNE 
[Washington Bureau of The Sun ] 



Washington, April 27—Rebuk¬ 
ing both Gen. William C. West¬ 
moreland and the Rev. Dr 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Sena¬ 
tor Morton (R., Ky.) today 
urged all sides in the Vietnam 
debate to “cool it, baby.’ 1 

He issued this statement as 
Congress awaited an address 
before a joint session tomorrow 
by Westmoreland, the comman¬ 
der of American forces in Viet¬ 
nam. 

Mortbn scored Westmoreland 
for decrying “unpatriotic acts 
at home” in a New York speech 
Monday “without differentiating 
between flagburners, peaceful 
demonstrators and United 
States senators exercising their 
responsible rights of dissent.”. 

Adds Fuel To tire 

This “only adds fuel to the 
fires of irresponsible opposi¬ 
tion,” the former Republican 
national chairman said. 

With equal severity, Morton 
criticized Dr. King’s statement 
that the United States is “the 
greatest purveyor of violence in 
the world today.” 

The Kentucky Senator said 
this “unleashed verbal violence 
by a supposed advocate of non¬ 
violence” not only damages Dr. 
King’s civil rights cause but 
weakens those who rationally 
object to present Vietnam poli¬ 
cies. 

While Morton did not mention 
toe names of Westmoreland and 
Dr. King in hid" Senate speech, 

| his direct quotation of their 


highly publicized remarks made 
it clear to whom he referred. 

He had a further barb, again 
without attribution, for Vice 
President Humphrey’s warning 
that dissident Democrats should 
not “poison the soup—you’ll be 
drinking it in 196?.” This was 
intended to stifle intraparty crit¬ 
icism, but it had the opposite 
effect, Morton said. 

Morton said the statements by 
Westmoreland, Mr. King and 
Mr. Humphrey are symptoms 
that the country is suffering “an 
epidemic of verbal overkill” 
and a climate of distrust such 
as he has not seen in two 
decades of government service. 

“We are in a ‘time of trou¬ 
bles’ that demands moderation 
and reason, and the national 
interest will not be served by 
acrimonious and inaccurate 
charges,” he declared. 

Morton complained that West¬ 
moreland’s speech before a 
joint, session of Congress tomor 
row was intended to “pour oi 
on troubled waters,” but insteac 
is “pouring salt in a wound.” 

This referred to cries by Viet 
nam critics that the Adminis 
tration is using Westmoreland 
to stifle dissent by having him 
warn that anti-war protests are 
prolonging the war and endan¬ 
gering American fighting men. 

Senator Fulbright (D., Ark.), 
chairman of the Foreign Reia-I 
tions Committee,-made such a! 
charge this afternoon for the' 
second time in three days. 

He said Westmoreland’s 
(Con tinued, Page A 2, Col. 3) 


speeches were a&igned to “shut 
up” Vietnam critics. “And I’m 
sure they weren’t Westmore¬ 
land’s, decisions,” Fulbright 
added. 

Fulbright complained that 
while the Vietnam commander 
had offered to meet with him 
tomorrow at 4.30 P.M. West¬ 
moreland had rejected a “give- 

and-take” session with the_ 

entire Foreign Relations Com- ever, because many House mem- 
m ^ ee * |bers habitually are away from 

Listed Speeches | Washington on Fridays. 

The Senator then listed a i n the House today Represen- 
senes of speeches and meetings:| tative Findley (R I1L) _ like 
Westmoreland has made on his 1 


Possible Boycott 
While Fulbright said it would 
be “disrespectful” to the soldiers 
in Vietnam to boycott the West¬ 
moreland speech, there was 
speculation that some House op¬ 
ponents of the war might stay 
away. 

Absentees on anti-war grounds 
will be hard to identify if a list 
is not deliberately issued, how- 


current visit to the United 
States. “I report .the general’s 
schedule not in anger, but 
rather in sorrow,” Fulbright 
said. “One of the tragic by¬ 
products of the war is that 
healthy public dialogue is break¬ 
ing down.” 

Defense officials today justi¬ 
fied rejection of the Fulbright 
committee invitation by saying 
it had been necessary for West¬ 
moreland to turn down appear¬ 
ances before six congressional 
committees. 

They said the Foreign Re¬ 
lations and Armed Services 
committees and defense appro- ! 
priations subcommittees of both 
houses were informed that the 
General’s schedule would not 
permit him to testify. 

Individual Talks 
Members of all those commit¬ 
tees were invited to tomorrow’s 
White House lunch for West¬ 
moreland, however, and after¬ 
ward he planned an individual 
talk with each committee chair¬ 
man. ^ 

Fulbright said he was not ob¬ 
jecting to the General’s appear¬ 
ance before Congress tomorrow 
but rather to the kind of orders 
he was having to carry out at 
the Administration’s behest. 

However, another Vietnam 
critic — Senator McCarthy (D., 
Minn.)—directly questioned the 
“appropriateness” of Westmore¬ 
land’s appearance. 

He said this made Congress a 
“captive audience” on an issue 
that could better be handled in 
committee. McCarthy expressed 
“grave reservations about using 
a field commander on active 
duty as an instrument to make 
a c$se which is not only military 
but also political.” 


Morton, a middle-road Republi¬ 
can-supported Westmoreland’s 
vietos but called upon the Gen¬ 
eral to defend the right to 
protest in his Capitol Hill ap¬ 
pearance tomorrow. 

“I hope he will add a thought 
that was missing in his Newj 
York speech—namely, that dis¬ 
sent and protest is a precious 
right that must be jealously 
guarded even though it may 
prolong a military conflict and 
cause extra hardship,” he de¬ 
clared. 

Aiken’s Criticsm 

Senator Aiken (R., Vt.), the 
dean of Senate Republicans,; 
joined with a GOP freshman, 
Senator Hatfield (R.,.Ore.), in 
denouncing the Westmoreland 
visit with as much vehemence 
as some of the dissident Demo¬ 
crats. 

Aiken said he regards the 
commander’s return as “part of 
an effort to quiet disapproving 
comment” and said he detected 
an air of desperation on the 
part of the Administration.” 
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Viet Importer Loses Aid 
4 Months After Check-lip 
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Washington, April 27 - The 
Agency for International Devel¬ 
opment only yesterday ordered 
“stop payments’’ to a Vietnam¬ 
ese importer whose activities 
with a Florida entrepreneur had 
been presented to the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice for investigation 
as long ago as last December. 

Officials of two other Ameri¬ 
can firms which had done busi 
ness with Doanh Tin Cuoc and 
his predecessors testified today 
before the Senate Permanent In¬ 
vestigative subcommittee that 
they had received telegrams 
yesterday from AID stating that 
to pay any more monies out to 
Cuoc would not be in the best 
interests of the United States. 

Under questioning by Senator 
Mundt (R., S.D.) yesterday, top 
AID officials admitted that even 
after they had laid their case 
before the Justice Department 
concerning Thomas Edison Hig¬ 
gins and Doanh Tin Cuoc, they 


By HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 
[Sun Staff Correspondent] 

had not made any\gj/empt to 
halt the payment of any letters 
of credit. Mundt brought out that 
as late as March 6, there was a 
payment of $9,000. 

The South Dakota Senator al¬ 
so charged today that AID’S 
system “legally protected . . . 
behind-the-curtain operations’’ 
such as those conducted by the 
Higgins - Cuoc combination 
through Higgins International in 
Saigon. 

“If AID had set up proper 
restrictions to protect the tax¬ 
payers, hundreds of millions of 
dollars would have been saved,” 
he declared. 

L. J. Duffy, a subcommittee 
staff investigator, related to the 
committee that the Saigon mer¬ 
chant not only netted 56 per cent 
of the revenue from $356,000 
paid out for worthless battery 
additive through AID’S commer¬ 
cial import program, but also 
(Continued, Page A 7, Col. 5) 
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tOSES AID 
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But Cutoff Follows Case 
By Four Months 


By HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 

(Continued from Page A 1) 
tried to bill his Florida partner 
$800,000 in business expenses. 

These expenses included $163,- 
000 to buy a one-floor apartment 
in a building plus $54,442 to 
modernize it; $40,816 for an 
English Ford and a Simca, and 
$300,000 for advertising in news¬ 
papers over a period of three 
months. 

Senator McClellan (D., Ark.), 
subcommittee chairman, inter¬ 
rupted Duffy’s testimony at that 
point to say “it would take only 
half of that money to be re¬ 
elected twice to the United 
States Senate.” 

Another major item was $136,- 
055 for printing notices advertis¬ 
ing the battery additive—made 
of Epsom salts, borax, soda 
ash, and ammonium sulphate— 
which was supposed to give a 
10-year life to automobile bat¬ 
teries. 

Duffy said that when he 
asked the 58-year-old Higgins, 
currently under medical care 
at Seton Institute in Baltimore, 
whether these expenses were 
not out of proportion, Higgins 
replied that he did not care as 
long as the money was coming 
in from abroad. 


How He Operated 

Witnesses from three New 
York firms today revealed that 
Dinh Xuan Thao, owner of the 
Cuoc firm, had attempted to 
persuade them to enter into 
“paper” corporate setups in 
Saigon with him in order to 
further evade new regulations 
issued in connection with AID- 
financed commodities. 

He had suggested that they 
would pay “expenses,” with the 
deposits to be made in a Swiss 
bank account, instead of pay¬ 
ing Cuoc the low commission 
permitted by AID. 


A long-stanaing restriction 
had been that any purchase for 
$10,000 or more had to be put 
up to competitive bidding under 
the rules of the Office of Small 
Business Administration. There¬ 
fore, Cuoc and other Vietnam¬ 
ese importers had worked a 
deal whereby they would break 
all their orders down to amounts 
of $9,800 each or less in order 
to make certain that his hand- 
selected firm in the United 
States would fill the purchase 
request. 

The inspector general’s office 
of the Department of State 
finally discovered that of 7,293 
licenses for $114,189,269% issued 
during the first six months of 
fiscal 1967, 6,222 for $28,349,107 
were for less than $10,000. 

No Preaudit Made 

Rutherfor M. Poats, controver¬ 
sial assistant AID director for 
the Far East, whose nomina¬ 
tion as deputy administrator for 
the whole program is being held 
up pending the present hearings, 
admitted under questioning 
earlier this week that AID has 
no system of preauditing or pre- 
checking purchases. Further¬ 
more, it was brought out that 
no check is made of orders un¬ 
der $10,000. 

Senators McClellan and Mundt 
both have made clear that they 
feel the United States has been 
swindled out of hundreds of 
millions as a result of AID’S 
loose o peration .___ 
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Widened War 

Less than a month ago Secretary 
McNamara said that the withhold¬ 
ing of attacks on MIG airfields in 
North Vietnam was a matter of 
policy, based on a desire to avoid 
widening the war. Now the airfields 
have been attacked. In December 
President Johnson imposed a ban 
on further bombings near the center 
of Hanoi. Now the ban has been 
altered. A similar restraint had 
Applied to a 10-mile radius from the 
center of Haiphong, until last Thurs¬ 
day. We have, in fact, a distinctly 
widened war. 

The attacks on the MIG bases, 
though described as a “very lim¬ 
ited response” to increased MIG 
activity in recent days, are still a 
part of the picture of stepped-up 
conflict, whose purpose is to put' 
greater and greater pressure on the 
Government of North Vietnam in 
the hope of bringing it to the con¬ 
ference table. Yet at the same time 
that hope is discounted as anything 
presently foreseeable. And at the 
same time General Westmoreland, 
brought home from the arena of 
battle, appears in public as a pro¬ 
ponent of heavier pressures: appar¬ 
ently a sign that further escalation 
if* what the Administration intends. 

The question now is whether, 
confronted by an enemy who scorns 
each and every hint at negotiation 
or even mutual de-escalation, we 
have permitted to creep into our 
limited-goals policy the beginnings 
of a kind of desperate impatience, 
.consonant neither with that policy 
,ap frequently stated nor with the 
•repeated exhortations to a frus- 
t^ated American public to have pa¬ 
tience. As the war widens and the 
-perils of vaster widening ominously 
^appear, it is a question so troubling 
to the public as to call for White 
r jipuse assurance that the careful 
* "basic policy which the country on 
the whole has supported is still in 
' Effect today. 
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Reds Getting Bolder 


Hue Is Fe^ful n-w-ti 

Of YC Attack 




By Lee Lescaze 

Washington Pos Leave the Villages 
HUE, April 27 — “I have Disregarding their duties, 
been here five years,” a Revolutionary Development 

university student said today, teams often leave their nearby 
, , .. ,. , T __ villages to sleep in Hue, where 

“and the situation has never ^ . g sa ^ r The Duongmong 

been this bad.” team was returning to its vil- 

In five years Hue has seen ] a ge in tHe morning to its vil- 
the Buddhist-led riots that led lage in the morning when it 

- — prcsid “ t ~ a JSSSJ5-SSS 

Diem’s overthrow in 1963 and posed during the night and 
the Buddhist and student de- were waiting, 
monstrations last May that for Orange banners telling the 
more than a month elimmated gwf fat mVWrngw® 
government control of the troops went t0 the RD 

city. team’s/aid at Duongmong are 

“That was the people,” the hung/across streets through- 
student said in French, “Now out>Hue. But the people seem 
.. . » more impressed by Duong- 

it is the Vietcong. mohg’s proximity to their city. 

For three months the Viet- d ome wealthy Vietnamese 
cong have been moving closer \\dve left Hue and more are 
to Hue. Last week they over- preparing to leave. Almost 

ran Duongmong killing 24 of e&y ^sZeonl^Z the 

the village s Revolutionary De- yj e t con g w ui raid the city 

velopment cadre. Duongmong ^at niht. So many nights 

is 2.5 miles from Hue. have gone by without an at- 

ri.n« Npar Beds tack that the daily rumor is 

Guns Near Beds about _ but guns ure 

American civilians no long- J ..., . the beds 

er sleep singly in their homes. are other rumor s. The 

At least two men stay in each governmen t an d the Ameri- 

house and they keep automa- c one goes, wiR give So uth 

tic weapons and grenades near 

their beds. t Foreign Service 


Efforts on People 

The question is not whether 
the Americans will be pushed 
out, which U.S. commanders 
dismiss as impossible, but 
what effect the enemy’s “dra¬ 
matics” will have on the 
people. 

On the surface, there is no 
political agitation in Hue. 
Brig. Gen. Ngo Quang Truong 
commander of the South Viet¬ 
namese army’s 1st Division 
which has its headquarters in 
Hue, was appointed by the 
government of Premier Nguy¬ 
en Cao Ky last June to clear 
up the anti-government strug¬ 
gle movement. 

Thuong, a former paratroo¬ 
per who was shot at by a dis¬ 
sident policeman the day he 
arrived inHue to take com¬ 
mand, has succeeded in keep¬ 
ing order. 

Leaders of the struggle 
movement were jailed and 
many were sent to other parts 
of the country after their re¬ 
lease or drafted into the army. 

Tri Quang, the charismastic 
Buddhist leader, is in Saigon. 
The pagoda here from which 
he directed much of the insur¬ 
gency is quiet. 


The Vietcong droped lea 
flets one night two weeks ago 
three blocks from the Hue 
headquarters of the Office of 
Civil Operations, which coor¬ 
dinates America’s non-military 
efforts. 

The leaflets warned that the; 
Vietcong would come again 
and would kill anyone who 
worked for the Americans. 

Vietcong have assassinated 
five Vietanmese within the ci¬ 
tadel that surrounds the im¬ 
perial palace in the past 
month. The assassins all es¬ 
caped. 

\“The Revolutionary Devel- 
ornnent teams are the main 
Vietcong target,” an American 
saia\ “The Vietcong pressure 
has v £rown since February 
when the teams were sent in.” 


Vietnam’s two northern pro¬ 
vince^ Quangtri and Thua- 
thien (which contains Hue), to 
North Vietnam as part of a 
deal. 

‘It is an old rumor,” a long¬ 
time resident of Hue said 
today. “I first heard it in 1963 
and and I have heard it many 
times. That one does not carry 
much weight anymore.” 

American military officials 
believe the enemy is looking 
for dramatic victories in Thua- 
thien and Quangtri. Intel¬ 
ligence reports place four or 
five 9000-man North Vietna¬ 
mese divisions in South Viet¬ 
nam’s four northern provin¬ 
ces, 4he I Corps, or just across 
tjie Demilitarized zone. 

• “They have the capability of 
dramatics,” an American said. 
'‘They seem to be getting the 
ducks in a row, but we think 
we can handle it.” 


Monks Are Active 

But there are signs that the 
monks and some students are 
trying to take advantage of 
the Vietcong presence, which 
they argue proves that the 
government cannot protect its 
people. ** 

For mbnths, Buddhist 
monks were! almost never seen 
on the street^. Now there are 
more of them. Here, the 
monks do no.t talk openly of a 
new struggle, but in Saigon 
some will point to the deteri¬ 
oration of the military situa¬ 
tion in Quangtri and Thua- 
thien as evidence that new 
steps are necessary. 

Thuong and Hue Police 
Chief Doan Cong Lap, have 
moved quickly against poten¬ 
tial opposition leaders. About 
20 students have been jailed 
in the last six weeks when 
they appeared on the way to 
becoming the nucleus for a 
group of dissidents. 

The Buddhist - student al¬ 
liance that existed a year ago 
appears to remain shattered. 
























Associated Press 

The U.S. Navy made this photo of the Haiphong cement plant it bombed Tuesday. 


Many students who are not ad¬ 
mirers of the government 
blame the Buddhists for the 
failure of the struggle last 
year. They believe now that 
the monks pushed for too 
much, and should have settled 
for a strong voice for Hue and 
themselves in the Constituent 
Assembly. 

Students Skeptical 

These students refuse to 
trust to Buddhist leadership, 
and without student support, 
the Buddhists’ ability to bring 
crowds into the streets is al¬ 
most non-existent. 

But Hue has many student 
factions, an observer pointed 
out. At the university, he said, 
there are students who disap¬ 
pear for three or four days at 
a time. 


group knows the other, but 
they coexist. 

“They concentrate on fringe 
elements and leave each other 
alone,” an observer said. 

Many observers believe that 
the Vietcong already have 
what they want in Hue. 

“They may raid the city and 
shoot off their guns in the 
streets just to prove they can 
do it,” an American said. 

A raid could increase the 


fear already created by Viet¬ 
cong assassinations, nearby at¬ 
tacks and rumors. But it could 
backfire for the Vietcong. 

“If many people were killed, 
or much of the city damaged 
during a gunfight between 
government and Vietcong 
troops, it would not help the 

Vietcong image,” an observer 
said. 



“While they are gone we 
hear reports of a Vietcong 
raid. When they return they 
explain, perhaps, that their 
uncle has been sick,” he said. 

Other students are said to 
be on the CIA payroll. Each 
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A General Reports VA 

General Westmoreland’s address to a joint meet¬ 
ing of Congress conformed to every requirement 
that custom, convention and political tradition 
impose upon a military man reporting to the 
Congress that governs a democratic country. 

It was not devoid of assertions and contentions 
to which many members might voice dissent; but 
it was devoid of any defiance of civilian authority, 
derogation of conflicting views or challenge to 
the loyalty, morality or judgment of those who 
might differ on major or minor points. 

Many members of both houses no doubt dis¬ 
agree with the General’s assertion that there is 
no evidence that the war is an internal insurrec¬ 
tion; some think there was a spontaneous, in¬ 
digenous opposition to Diem and others think that 
“civil” rather than “international” applies to the 
war because of the historic unity of Indo-China. 
Others no doubt find it illogical to make a total 
equation of air interdiction in the North with 
ground interdiction by North Vietnamese in the 
South. Not every member of Congress is persuaded 
that there is no strategic alternative to “unrelent¬ 
ing military, political and psychological pressure. 
The General’s confidence that continued military 
pressure will produce the desired result will not be 
subscribed to by all Congressmen. * 

This, however, was the report of a Commanding 
General in the field, and it probably gave the Con¬ 
gress a better view of the difficult tasks involved 
than any of the committees of Congress have had 
from any witness. It would be fruitful to have the 
General appear before the committees, or a joint 
representation of the appropriate committees, so 
that an elaboration of his views could be elicited 
by questioning. He should do so. 

Precedents may have broken; but the General did 
not break them. He did not go to the Capitol un¬ 
bidden and uninvited; and the leaders of Congress 
trespassed upon no inhibition that is to be found 
anywhere in the Constitution or the laws or the 
democratic traditions of our Government. 

Congress honors those it invites to address it in 
joint gathering, in this manner. It is an honor, 
more commonly than not, reserved for chief ex¬ 
ecutives, distinguished foreign visitors and military 
men who have completed their duty. General West¬ 
moreland, therefore, has been especially honored. 

The General is to be congratulated on being so 
honored. Senators and Congressmen who joined in 
honoring him, notwithstanding any differences 
they may have with his views, deserve credit for 
rising above any narrow f partisanship, to pay trib¬ 
ute, by their presence and applause, to a soldier 
who has been unwavering in his devotion to the 
duty to which he has been assigned by the appro¬ 
priate civilian authority of his Government. 








Insight and Uutlook . . 

The Maoist Specter 


HONG KONG — Dean 
Rusk likes to say that he 
doesn’t know what is going 
on In China but isn’t wor¬ 
ried because 
Mao T s e- 
tung doesn’t 
know either. 

And that 
proud ignor- 
a n c e pro¬ 
vides a nice 
measure of 
the wisdom 
unde rlying 
the recent 
escalation in Kraft 
the bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam. 

For if the Secretary was 
as much in the dark about 
China as he claims, then to 
escalate was to dice with 
destiny. And in that sense 
the warning implicit in Pe¬ 
king’s claim to have shot 
down two American planes 
is salutary. 

In fact, however, even 
Rusk is not as silly as he 
sounds. There are plenty of 
American officials, especial¬ 
ly here in Hong Kong, with 
a pretty clear idea of what 
ifcfortg on in China. 

By their measure the 
truly dangerous thing about 
•iCalation does not lie in 
t* remote contingency of 
Ciipese military interven- 
UfA in the monumentally 
unimportant country that is 
VteiDam. It lies in the ad¬ 




verse impact that an atmos¬ 
phere of tension has on the 
unmistakably vital matter 
of what is now going on in 
China. 

Basically what has been 
going on there is a strug¬ 
gle between those who 
would allow the Chinese 
Revolution to wind down 
from its high pitch of Maoist 
fervor and the Maoists who 
want to breathe into it a 
new burst of ire. 

Among those prepared to 
let it fade away, there are 
the Communist Party hi¬ 
erarchy headed by President 
Liu Shao-chi and First Sec¬ 
retary Teng Hsiao-ping, and 
the governmental structure 
headed by Premier Chou 
En-lai. 

INDEED, THESE two 
groups formed an alliance 
after the failure of Mao’s 
Great Leap Forward back in 
1959. They pushed Mao into 
the background, and de¬ 
veloped a policy that empha¬ 
sized incentives and exper¬ 
tise as a means of develop¬ 
ing the country as against 
the Maoist formula of 
mobilizing the masses by 
the pure milk of dogma. 

The Cultural Revolution 
represents Mao’s counterat¬ 
tack. And in his bid to come 
back, he has had one match¬ 
less asset—an heroic repu¬ 
tation of historic propor¬ 
tions. Thus, wherever pos¬ 
sible, people who were not 
with him, even Liu and 
Chou, tried to drag their 
feet rather than break 
openly. 

But otherwise, Mao has 
had tough going in trying 
to mobilize allies. He has 
had to rely heavily on a per¬ 
sonal entourage including 
his wife, Chiang Ching* and 
his former secretary, Chen 
Po-ta. He has had to devise 
makeshift expedients such 
as the Red Guards, the Peo¬ 
ples Communes and the 
Provincial Revolutipn ary 
Committees. For he has not 
i been able to get hold of the 
regular instruments of con¬ 
trol—the Party and the 
army. 

With the struggle thus 
I tightly drawn, the atmos- 
I phere of events takes on a 
special importance. To sur¬ 
vive, those who would resist 
Mao need a climate of relax¬ 
ation favorable to the heal¬ 
ing of wounds, the dimming 
of past conflicts, the blur¬ 
ring of ideological lines. 


MAOISM, by the same to- 


By Joseph 



ken, thrives m a climate of 
tension. For tension under¬ 
lines the need for doctrinal 
purity, for rooting out 
doubters and traitors, for 
rallying round the trusted 
leader, and for repairing to 
the basic guerrilla experi¬ 
ence out of which the 
Maoist vision was born. And 
that is particularly the case 
when the need, as now, is to 
rally the armed forces. 

Indeed, the Maoists seem 
currently to be fomenting 
an atmosphere of tension. 
They go out of their way to 
pick fights with the Soviet 
Union and with Indonesia. 
They go through the motions 
of working up a blood 


. 


in that context the challenge 
laid down by the American 
escalation in Vietnam is a 
positive blessing. 

To be sure, there are 
those who believe the pro¬ 
longation of Maoism is in 
the American interest. They 
think Mao’s supremacy as¬ 
sures hostility between Mos- 
sow and Peking and disrup¬ 
tion in China. They may 
even feel that more of Mao 
vindicates their claim that 
Communist China is the 
same as Nazi Germany. 

For my own part, I find 
that doctrine very hard to 
swallow. A China in tension 
seems to me to mean a 
world in peril. The long-term 
American interest, I think, 
lies in a strong and prag¬ 
matic Chinese regime, able 
to govern its territory and 
feed its people. And it is a 
mark of how much Vietnam 
has distorted the American 
sense of proportion, that for 
a short term gain in that 
miniscule country, the Unit¬ 
ed States can promote in 
the heartland of Asia a 
course of events dangerous 
to the whole world. 
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Matter of Fact . . • 

Now We Really Know-Ill 


jsJOW WE really know 
Hanoi’s approach to the cru¬ 
cial problem of negotiations. 
It is very different from the 
approach of 



Alsop 


the virtuous 
but unin¬ 
formed Amer- 
ic a n s who 
have so often 
told us we 
could easily 
negotiate a 
settle ment 
in Vietnam 
with out ac¬ 
cepting total 
defeat. 

Since the historical context i 
is important, it is best to ? 
begin at the beginning, with 
the 11th Plenum of the Cen-s 
tral Committee of the North -j 
Vietnamese Communist 
Party. This was an emer- j 
gency session, called to con¬ 
sider the correct response to ; 
full-scale U.S. intervention' 
on the ground in South Viet¬ 
nam in the summer of 1965. 

Peking, as we now know, 
had urged Hanoi to respond 
by ordering an immediate re¬ 
treat to the classical, small- 
unit, long-term guerrilla 
fighting of Mao Tse-tung 
Phase II; and Peking had 
also promised to come to 
Hanoi’s rescue with nuclear 
weapons in seven yearsi 
time, if the war in the South 
were suitably prolonged. . 

This Chinese advice was 
rejected by the 11th Plenum, 
which resolved instead that 
the big unit war in the 
South must be continued 
and intensified. Apparently 
the Hanoi war planners at 
first misjudged the U.S. in¬ 
tervention as another ges¬ 
ture or bluff, like the token¬ 
bombing of the North in the 
winter of 1965. At any rate, 
this decision soon began to 
prove very costly. 

MOSCOW, as we know, 
then started to urge Hanoi 
to go to the negotiating 
table. Most probably this So¬ 
viet advice was first given 
in connection with the long 
Christmas bombing “pause” 
£t the end of 1965. 

This advice was also re¬ 
jected by the North Viet¬ 
namese leaders. But by 
March, 1966, they were suf¬ 
ficiently worried by the 
progress of the war to call 
the Central Committee into 
session again, for a 12th 
Plenum to review past decis¬ 
ions and lay plans for the fu¬ 
ture. 


At this Plenum, the Cen¬ 
tral Committee adopted the 
“Twelfth Resolution.” A 
long commentary on this 
resolution was then sent to 
the Communist high com¬ 
mand in the South—COSVN, 
as it is commonly called—by 
the first secretary of the 
North Vietnamese Commu¬ 
nist Party, Le Duan. And 


the chairman of the north¬ 
ern Party’s Reunification 
Commission, Gen. Nguyen 
Van Vinh, also journeyed to 
the South to lecture the 
COSVN comrades on all 
aspects of the “Twelfth Res¬ 
olution.” 

Among the tons of cap¬ 
tured documents in Saigon 
are now two detailed, mu¬ 
tually confirmatory records 
of Gen. Vinh’s lecture, plus 
a copy of Le Duan’s letter 
transmitted to another high 
party personage by the 
North Vietnamese com¬ 
mander in chief in the south, 
Gen. Nguyen Chi Thanh. 
This is how we really know 
so much, at long last. 

The Le Duan letter main¬ 
ly concerned the require¬ 
ments imposed on the south¬ 
ern high command by the 
Party’s “Twelfth Resolu¬ 
tion.” COSVN’S prime duty 
was simple indeed: “On the 
principle of waging a long- 
range struggle,” Le Duan 
wrote, “tremendous efforts 
are to be made to obtain de¬ 
cisive victory within a rela¬ 
tively short space of time** 

WHILE PASSING on this 
stern command, the First 
Party Secretary admitted, at 
least by implication, that a 
misjudgment of the Ameri¬ 
cans had been enshrined in 
the Eleventh Plenum’s deci¬ 
sions. The earlier misjudg¬ 
ment can be inferred from 
Le Duan’s repeated asser¬ 
tions that “even although 
200,000 Americans” were 
now in Vietnam and “even 
although” many more might 
well be on the way, the 
Twelfth Plenum had con¬ 
cluded that victory was still 
attainable by sufficiently 
“tremendous efforts.” 

The First Party Secre¬ 
tary based his argument for 
victory on claims of brilliant 
success in a whole series of 
autumn and winter battles 
which were in fact shatter¬ 
ing Communist defeats— 
another proof that the Com¬ 
munist field commanders 
grossly mislead Hanoi. 



vrote Le u uan. 

On the subject of negotia- 

Urn,, the First Party See- 


lem,” he said, “is compli¬ 
cated, considering that, at 
present, when speaking of 
negotiations, the views are 
quite divergent.” 

Here, one must presume, 
he was mainly referring to 
the flatly conflicting Chi¬ 
nese and Soviet advice to 
Hanoi. And he added , that 
“the Party Central Commit¬ 
tee had unanimously en¬ 
trusted the Politburo with 
the task” of making future 
decisions about this delicate 
matter. 

It may be asked, then, 
why Le Duan’s letter sheds 
so much light on Hanoi’s 
approach to negotiations. In 
truth, it is just half the 
story; for the “Twelfth Res¬ 
olution” actually called for 
inflicting “defeats on the 
enemy at all costs” as the 
only acceptable prelude to 
negotiations. The other half 
of the story will be told in 
the last report of this se¬ 
ries. 









Meeting Dissent 

The government of a free society has no right 
to suppress, restrain or punish dissent; but it is 
under no obligation to refrain from reply or 
rebuttal. 

Reaction in some quarters to the tour of Gen¬ 
eral Westmoreland suggests that the opponents 
of the war may be seized of the notion that they 
have every right to mobilize their sympathizers 
but that those in favor of the war do not enjoy 
the same right to summon support to the forum. 

Some bitterness has been caused, in particular, 
by General Westmoreland’s disclosure that criti¬ 
cism of the American policy in Vietnam gives com¬ 
fort to North Vietnam and, by prolonging the war 
may be costing American lives. This is simply 
a fact of life attested to by most authorities who 
have interviewed officials at Hanoi. The dissenters 
do wrong to try to suppress this fact and they 
are mistaken in resenting its disclosure. It is an 
awkward fact of life. 

General Westmoreland did not say, and no other 
responsible critic has said, that this disagreeable 
fact makes it disloyal for anyone to criticize the 
conduct of the war or to dissent from the policy 
of the Government. It is doubtful if any demo¬ 
cratic society could ever achieve, without the sac¬ 
rifice of all principle, the degree of unanimity 
needed to divest the North Vietnamese of plaus¬ 
ible pretenses on which to maintain the illusion 
that they can gain a victory by political dissent 
in the United States. One dissenting voice alone 
probably would be sufficient to that purpose. How 
much does an undeniably greater dissent increase 
the illusion? To whatever degree dissent con¬ 
tributes to it, this is a burden that a free country 
must cheerfully bear in wartime. 

So debate cannot and will not be curbed in 
the United States, no matter how much it con¬ 
tributes to the hope of the North Vietnamese that 
they can achieve politically what they cannot ac¬ 
complish militarily. 

While it would be wrong for an American Gov¬ 
ernment to try to diminish dissent by unconstitu¬ 
tional and antidemocratic methods, the Govern¬ 
ment has every right to try to diminish dissent 
by making its own contribution to the debate. It 
is perfectly free and able, within the framework 
of a free society, to mobilize the sentiment of 
the country. It should not be reproached for try¬ 
ing to enlarge the area of agreement by increas¬ 
ing the information and knowledge of the public 
about the war. 

And it might be very well advised to seek 
frequently the advice and consent of Congress 
to the objectives of policy and to the altering 
means of achieving those objectives. The time 
is at hand when Congress, by a new and explicit 
direction to the Government, stating the ends 
of American policy and the methods of achiev¬ 
ing them, might provide a healthy corrective to 
the North Vietnamese illusion that they are deal¬ 
ing with Paris and not with Washington. 








Today and Tomorrow . . 

The Intervention of the General 


THE PRESIDENT’S likely to forget it. I certain¬ 


bringing Gen. Westmoreland 
home in order to explain 
the war reminds me of an 
i n s t r uctive 
after n oon 
spent during 
the Second 
World War. 

The country 
and the Con¬ 
gress were 
divided on 
the question 
of Whether to 
strike first 
against Hit¬ 
ler or first against Japan. 
Churchill and Roosevelt had 
agreed on the policy of 
Hitler first. But there were 
large and powerful groups 
in the country, many of 
them former isolationists in 
the sense that they were 
anti-European, who wanted 
to concentrate American 
forces on winning the war 
against Japan. Even the 
American chiefs of ctaif 
were 'divided on this ques¬ 
tion of high strategy. 

Churchill had come to 
Washington, accompanied 
by the British chiefs of staff, 
to work out with President 
Roosevelt and the Admin¬ 
istration the general plan of 
the global war. One morning 
I had a telephone call from 
Sen. Austin, who *was a 
strong believer in the 
Churchill-Roosevelt line. He 
said in effect “I know you 
are seeing the Prime Min¬ 
ister this afternoon and I 
wish you would ask him to 
tell his chiefs of staff to 
come to Congress and testi¬ 
fy in favor of our strategical 
policy.” Quite innocently I 
said I would do this, and 
when Churchill received me 
that afternoon I began by 
saying that I had a message 
from Sen. Austin. ‘‘W T ould 
the Prime Minister Instruct 
(his chiefs of staff to go to 
the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee ...” I 
never finished the message. 
For the old lion let out a 
roar demanding to know 
why I was so ignorant of the 
British way of doing things 
that I could dare to suggest 
that a British general should 
address a parliamentary 
body. 

As I remember it, what he 
said was “I am the Minister 
of Defense and I, not the 
generals, will state the pol¬ 
icy of His Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment.” 

No one who ever aroused 
the wrath of Churchill is 



ly have not forgotten it. I 
learned an indelible lesson 
about one of the elementary 
principles of democratic gov¬ 
ernment. And therefore, I 
take a very sour view of a 
field commander being 
brought home by the Presi¬ 
dent to educate the Con¬ 
gress and the American peo¬ 
ple. 

THERE IS, of course, no 
argument about Gen. West¬ 
moreland’s tribute to the 
valor of his troops. The ar¬ 
gument, which he does not 
seem to understand very 
well, is about whether the 
President is committing 
those brave and competent 
men to a mission which 
serves the honor and the 
interests of the United 
States and of the worldwide 
community of nations of 
which the United States is 
such a powerful member. 
This is the most unpopular 
war in American history. 
Even those who have con¬ 
formed and support the war 
are not all of them inspired 
to feel that their sons are 
being asked to fight a just 
and necessary war. 

Gen. Westmoreland will 
not be able, any more than 
are the President and the 
Secretary of State, to silence 
the doubts and the misgiv¬ 
ings of our people .The real 
feeling of the country about 
the war is expressed by 
something much deeper 
than the protest marches, 
the draft card burning and 
the heckling, the speeches 
of the Senators and the ar¬ 
ticles of the editorial writ¬ 
ers and the columnists. 
That deeper expression of 
the real feeling of the coun¬ 
try is in the fact that in this 
war for the first time in the 
memory of man it is taken 
to be quite normal, it is al¬ 
most fashionable, for the 
leading families in Govern¬ 
ment and business not to 
send their sons to war. This 
abstention, this attitude of 
sitting it out, is much more 
eloquent than anything that 
is said openly against the 
conduct of the war. 

THERE IS no denying 
that our adversaries take 
comfort from the evidence 
that the country is not 
United behind President 
Johnson. They will no doubt 
find in Gen. Westmore¬ 
land’s mission in the 
United States confirmation 
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oMJte fact that the Presi¬ 
dent knows he is not lead¬ 
ing a united country. And 
no doubt this will help 
Hanoi and the Vietcong to 
endure the terrible punish- 

m nr»t U/Vliph thPV /ITP lindCF* 


going. 

But Gen. Westmoreland is 
quite mistaken if he thinks 
he could win the war if only 
Sen. McGovern and Sen. 
Fulbright and Sen. Kennedy 
decided to remake them¬ 
selves in the image of Hu¬ 
bert Humphrey. And the 
President is mistaken if he 
thinks he can light a bon¬ 
fire in Vietnam that will 
rid him of his enemies 
abroad and of his opponents 
at home. 


< 


THE PRESIDENT is in¬ 
deed playing with fire. If 
there are any plain-spoken 
men to whom he still lis¬ 
tens, they should speak be¬ 
fore it is too late. 

© 1967, The Washington Post Co. 
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Threat Helps Weld Unity 

Viet War Seen 
Assist to Mao 


By Stanley Karnow 

Washington Post Foreign Service 


HONG KONG, April 26—In 
tensified United States air 
raids against North Vietnam, 
coinciding with their reported 
downing of two American air¬ 
craft over China on Monday, 
have prompted significantly 

different reactions from the 
Chinese Communists. 

These reactions seem to sug¬ 
gest to analysts, here that Pek¬ 
ing, while reluctant to inter¬ 
vene in the Vietnam conflict, 
is nevertheless using the war’s 
dangerous proximity to weld 
internal unity in the divisive 
turmoil currently convulsing 
China. 

Experts here have noted 
that it took the Chinese 
Foreign Ministry nearly a 
Week to condemn a U.g. at 
tack against Haiphong’which 
took place April 20. 

Sven then, they point out, 
tb* * prttfest repeated old warn- 


\t mAdd for heiphy Hanot 

protest, however, also 
stressed “the Vietnamese 
people’s determination” to 
continue fighting—a reitera¬ 
tion hf Chinese Communist 
Leader Mao Tse-tung’s thesis 
that so-called “peoples’ wgr$” 
must be waged without out 
side Interference. v > 

Claim Is Dramatized A 

In contrast, cljsiilh M 
have shot,4dw^^:U:S.* F4B 
fighteF ’ over Kwangsi 

Prov^K^, adjoining North 
Vietnafh, provided the Chi¬ 
nese with inspration to drama¬ 
tize convenient array of 
causes. 

In statements recieved here 
today, both the People’s Daily 
and the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mission of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Central Committee de¬ 
picted the downing of the 
American aircraft as a success 


of Mao’s leadership in protect¬ 
ing beleagured China encir¬ 
cled by “U.S. imperialists” and 
“Soviet modern revisionists.” 

The statements also used 
the incident to glorify the Chi¬ 
nese armed forces and for a 
further indictment of Liu 
Shao-chi, China’s chief of 
state, whose followers are re¬ 
sisting Mao’s brand of ortho¬ 
dox communism. 

Commending the air forOe 
unit that allegedly brought 
down the U.S. planes, the Mili¬ 
tary Commission called their 
exploit “a victory forihe great 
and invincible thought of Mao 
Tse-tung.” 

The People’s Daily added 
that, inspired by the incident, 
“the Army and the civilian 
population will unite still 
more closely and march 
staunchly forward to carry 
China’s Great Proletarian Cut 


imp, «*eh as the afeertioh that ^ ral Revolution' through tb 
Chip* is ready tp undertake ^ 

“m***r*um national sacrifices” 


the end/’ 

Reliance on Threat K 

This reliance on an outside 
threat to promote .domestic 
harmony appears to reflect re¬ 
liable repots of ‘ difficulties 
within x the Army as well as 
between the /Army and/civ¬ 
ilians. 

There seems little dodbt, 
that the armed forces, com¬ 
posed of nearly 3 millioil jne»§ 
are largely in control 1h* Cfifc 
iiate provinces ’ and five^au- 
tonomous: regions/’ 

Of considerable conjecture 
among specialists here, how*y* 
er* is how many military units 
are loyal to Mao ancfeMa^fcs il 
tin Piao, his chief adjutant 
and heir apparent. 

In border areas such as Sin- 
kiang and Tibet, local Army 
commanders may have won 
virtual independence from 
Peking in exchange: fqj* paying 
lip-service to. Map’s authority 
In the southwestern provinces 
of Szechuan and Yunnmt Jt$& 
tary leaders are thought to be 
hostile tb Mao. J 


wnere Mao is Otronf 

Army rule* prevails In 
Kwangtung Province, *dj*ceftt 
to Hon# KonjtBut senlofoffb 
I pert tfcora .are ,believa* u> ift* 
Motivated mklaly by the need 
to keep order, particularly for 
the current Canton trade fair 
attended by foreign visitors. 

Military faith in Mao is 
thought to be strongest in- 
Peking and Shanghai and in 
the provinces of Heilungkiang, 
Shansi, Shantung and Kwei¬ 
chow, Where Maoists claim to 
hold power. Thfe real nature 


of their power is difficult to 
determine, however. 

Along with this regional 
fragmentation, the Army has 
also been decimated at its top. 
Four of the seven permanent 
members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee’s Military Commission 
have been fired, according to 
recent Japanese report from 
Peking. 

Directives to Army 

Friction between soldiers 
and civilians has been mir¬ 
rored in frequent directives to 
the Army to exercise caution 
and prudence in any political 
activities. 

For example, a recent order 
urged troops to avoid such ac¬ 
tions as making-indiscriminate 
arrests and shooting / at I 
crowds. It is believed that i 
order was designed to curb t 
military excesses against /both 
partisans and opponents of 
{Mao. v ;• . /^ 

* vA few analysts here submit 
that Mato, “if <Jesperata ovfef 
;thf couwe of Ctttiral Re# 
olution, 'might send Chinese 
’Volunteers” into Vietnam as 
a way of restoring unity. 

To do so, however, it is be¬ 
lieved that he needs Hanoi’s 
invitation — unlikely except 
in the event of even 
i**e devastating U.S. attacks 

against 'North-Vietnam* 
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Johnson May Need Viet Resolution 

* . .1 ___J iUn«.n mVlrt QTO 


President Johnson may have 
to ask a joint session of the 
House and Senate to pass a 
resolution which will tell the 
world that American policy in 
Vietnam has the support of the 
representatives of the Ameri¬ 
can people—namely, the 
Congress of the United States. 
This step is being forced upon 
the administration as a result 
of the bitter criticism coming 
from' its own leaders in the 
Senate. Thus, for example, 
Senator J. W. Fulbnght, 
D-Ark., chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
has publicly accused General 
William C. Westmoreland of 
trying to squelch independent 
discussion of the Vietnam war 
because in the military com¬ 
mander’s speech in New York 
he had said anti-war protests 
are encouraging the enemy 
and costing the lives of our 
fighting men. 

Senator George McGovern, 
D-S.Dak. has charged the 
Johnson administration with a 
“policy of madness” in esca¬ 
lating the Vietnam war. He 

declared: , ^ .... 

“In trying to imply that it is 
American dissent which is 
causing the Vietnamese to 
continue the war, the adminis¬ 
tration is only confessing the 
weakness of its own case by 
trying to silence its critics and 
confuse the American people. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy, 
D-N.Y., expresed his approv¬ 
al of McGovern’s speech, as 
did Senator Ernest Gruening, 
D-Alaska. Fulbright ques¬ 
tioned whether the administra¬ 


tion has “any intention” of 
entering into negotiations of 
“any sort” with Hanoi, and 
added: 

“This criticism of dissent 
will lead to a charge of disloy¬ 
alty . . . and from that to 
treason.” 

While Senator Spessard 
Holland, D-Fla., defended 
Westmoreland, as did Senator 
Frank Lausche, D-Ohio, the 
impression created abroad by 
the debate undoubtedly will be 
that a sizeable segment of the 
United States Senate disap¬ 
proves of the Vietnam war 
and the strategy being fol¬ 
lowed there by the United 
States and its allies. 

Under such circumstances, 
how can the world learn the 
truth about American opinion? 
The Washington Post editorial¬ 
ly suggests what it calls an 
effective remedy—namely, 
that the President go to Con¬ 
gress not for declaration of 
war but for a resolution of sup¬ 
port for the war in Vietnam 
as it is. The Post predicts that 
congress would vote overwhel- 
ming support of the kind of 
struggle which Westmoreland 
defined in his speech. The 
editorial adds: 

“This might not put an end 
to dissent, but it would end 
dissent that rests upon the 
feeling that Congress has not 
had a chance to play its full 
constitutional role in confront¬ 
ing the problems of the war 
that now is being fought in 
South Vietnam. It would make 
it possible to distinguish 
between those who are against 


the war and those who are 
playing politics against the 
administration. It would make 
it easier to identify those who 
are mere hand-wringers and 
those with a constructive 
alternative to existing policy. 
The Congress of the United 
States facing up resolutely and 
boldly to the challenge of a 
conflict to which, it is frankly 
told, there is no end in sight, 
might send such a message to 
Hanoi as to hasten the day 
when there is an end in sight.” 

Congress did adopt a resolu¬ 
tion in August 1964 stating that 
it “approves and supports the 
determination of the Presi¬ 
dent, as commander-in-chief, 
to take all necessary meas¬ 
ures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of 
the United States and to 
prevent further aggression.” 
This has been widely accepted 
as equivalent to a broad 
resolution of authorization for 
the administration’s conduct 
of the war in Vietnam. 

If Johnson asked for a new 
resolution and failed to get it, 
it would be a humiliating 
spectacle before the world. If, 
on the other hand, the resolu¬ 
tion passed overwhelmingly, it 
would help convince the 
enemy—especially the Com¬ 
munist regimes in Peking and 
Moscow—that the United 
States is not going to withdraw 
or surrender, but will contin¬ 
ue to fight until the North 
Vietnamese agree to some 
kind of cease-fire or armistice. 

© 19*7 
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Now We Really Know It ^ \j 


By Joseph Alsop 


NOW WE really know the 
true relationship between 
Moscow and Hanoi. This is 


war can be ended, regard¬ 
less of the interests of Viet¬ 
nam ... A number of East 


new “Sino - Soviet agree¬ 
ment” on aid to North Viet¬ 
nam. The agreement, if it 



another of the vital, long de- 
bated ques¬ 
tions that 
have been an¬ 
swered by the 
highest - level 
enemy docu- 
ments cap¬ 
tured at t h e 
front in Viet¬ 
nam. 

Here again, 
as in the case 
of the Peking- 
Hanoi relationship, the deci¬ 
sive evidence comes from 
two mutually confirmatory 
records of a lecture to 
COSVN — the Communist 
high command in the South. 
The COSVN lecture was 
given by Gen. Nguyen Van 
Vinh, who is chairman of 
the Reunification Commis¬ 
sion of the North Vietnam¬ 
ese Communist Party, and 
thus the Party leader most 
directly concerned with af¬ 
fairs in South Vietnam. 

To begin with, these very 
detailed records by impor¬ 
tant Party cadres make it 
quite clear that the Hanoi 
leadership, while resisting 
Chinese pressure to break 
with Moscow, has no great 
faith in the purity of Mos¬ 
cow’s doctrine or intentions. 
One record states: 

“China said: To positively 
oppose revisionism without 
positively opposing imperial¬ 
ism will finally lead to com¬ 
promise with imperialism. 
That is not true . . . We do 
not hold that the Soviet 
leadership is as revisionist 
as the leadership under 
Khrushchev, and that it is 
somewhat more dangerous 
than Khrushchev (who 
washed his hands altogeth¬ 
er of the whole Vietnamese 
war). We hold that the So¬ 
viet leadership still contains 
some revisionists, some in¬ 
decisive elements and also 
some active elements.” 

AT THE SAME time, 
these records reveal that for 
over a year—General Vinh’s 
lecture was given just about 
a year ago—Hanoi has also 
been refusing to follow Mos¬ 
cow’s advice to go to the ne¬ 
gotiating table. One may 
guess that this advice began 
to be pressed on Hanoi dur¬ 
ing the long Christmas 
“pause” of 1965-66. 

“A number of countries,” 
says one of the two records, 
“want us to enter into nego¬ 
tiations, any form of negoti- 
attona—ao that a big war 
doei h^t break out and the 


European socialist countries 
hold that conditions (favor¬ 
able to negotiations) do pre¬ 
vail and are ripe for achieve- 
ing success. For instance, 
the Americans would with¬ 
draw their troops and we 
will continue the struggle to 
achieve total success. 

“These Socialist countries 
also posed a number of con¬ 
ditions: cessation of the 
bombing of the North; grad¬ 
ual withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from the South.” 

It just could be that the 
Soviet Union was included 
in the “number of countries” 
first mentioned above. Cer¬ 
tainly the East European 
chorus must have been Mos¬ 
cow-orchestrated. The other 
record shows Hanoi moving 
to forestall unwelcome Mus¬ 
covite advice to negotiate, 
as follows: 

“To us, the Soviet Union, 
despite the fact that there 
are a number of revisionists 
in the Party Central Com¬ 
mittee . . . has been consid¬ 
ered as a true Communist 
(country). As far as the cor¬ 
rection or wrongdoings is 
concerned, we struggle to 
correct them. (The) Soviet 
Union Shelepin, on his visit 
to our country, seemed (to 
be going to) suggest negotia¬ 
tions. Because we foresaw 
this, we issued a commu¬ 
nique containing our deter¬ 
mination to fight the U.S. 
aggressors. Therefore the 
revisionists’ scheme failed.” 

At the same time, there is 
not the slightest hint, any¬ 
where in all the captured 
documents, that Hanoi fears 
Moscow pressing on the sup¬ 
ply-lever to enforce accep¬ 
tance of Soviet advice. 

THROUGHOUT ALL the 
documents there is instead 
an obvious though half-un¬ 
spoken assumption that it is 
rfectly safe for Hanoi to 
a r e g a r d both Moscow 
and Peking, because the 
great rivals would sacrifice 
their standing as pretended 
leaders of the Communist 
camp by diminishing their 
aid to North Vietnam. A 
good deal is said about the 
high quality of Soviet aid in 
weapons, and it is also spe¬ 
cifically stated: 

“The Soviet Union sup¬ 
ports us under all condi¬ 
tions: whether we fight or 
negotiate, or whether we 
fight and negotiate.” 

It is in this light, finally, 
that one *houl* read the 
grossly inHIted.Tepwta of a 
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exists, merely perpetuates a 
state of affairs that has ex¬ 
isted since 1965. Despite the 
ever-mounting bitterness, in 
other words, the Sino-Soviet 
quarrel is not to be allowed 
to interrupt the supply flow 
across China. 

Almost certainly, this has 
been achieved by the North 
Vietnamese taking title to 
Russian supplies at the 
Sino-Soviet border. But ex¬ 
cept in the event of China 
collapsing into total chaos— 
which is of course still 
imaginable — there was 
never the smallest likeli¬ 
hood of a decisive interrup¬ 
tion of the supply flow. 
Meanwhile, the Soviets, ac¬ 
cording to the documents, 
have not a particle more 
leverage in Hanoi than the 
Chinese have. 
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AID Official Says Vietcong Access 
To Some U.S. Goods Is Inevitable 


By Patrick J. Killen 

United Press International 

A U.S. foreign aid admini- 


fied. “There is no way to pre¬ 
vent this in a war of no fronts 
and extensive infestation of 


shortcomings in AIDU/com¬ 
modity import program in 
South Vietnam, and charges 



strator told Congress yester- 


iVetcong in nearly every town 


of others, Sen. Birch Bayh 


day that it was impossible to 
prevent some shipments of 
American medical supplies 
and other goods from reach¬ 
ing the enemy in South Viet¬ 
nam. 

Rutherford M. Poats, Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s nominee for 
the No. 2 job in the Agency 
for International Development 
(AID), told a Senate subcom¬ 
mittee that despite tighter 
controls, the Vietcong could 
be expected to continue re¬ 
ceiving such materials from 
Vietnamese war profiteers. 

“There is no doubt that 
some . • . commodities will 
continue to find their way to 
the Vietcong through normal 
market channels,” Poats testi- 


and province.” 

The inspector general of the 
State Department, according 
to a letter released by the sub¬ 
committee yesterday, reported 
a “pattern of abuse” in the 
$400 million Vietnam program. 

In presenting the letter from 
Howard E. Haugerad to AID 
Administrator William S. 
Gaud, dated Feb. 14, subcom¬ 
mittee Chairman John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) said the 
program “has been abused and 
exploited.” 

“There have been kickbacks, 
goods ordered that shouldn’t 
have been and goods of in¬ 
ferior quality,” McClellan 
said. 

Because 


(D-Ind.) has blocked Senate 
approval of Poats’ nomination 
to be deputy director of AID. 
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Red Writer Says Haiphong . 
Lights Were On After RaicCiv, 


This dispatch was filed to 
the Associated Press by Wil¬ 
fred Burchett, an Australian 
writer who has been writing 
from the Communist side 
since the Korean War. 


By Wilfred Burchett 

HANOI, April 25 — Last 
Thursday’s raid on Haiphong 
was officially described here 
as an “extremely serious new 
step in escalation.” 

The raid was the heaviest 
yet against the major city. 
Haiphong Mayor Le Due Thinh 
told me planes came in two 
waves from 7th Fleet Carriers 
only 30 miles offshore. 

Mayor Thinh claimed 44 
were killed and 117 injured by 
the first count. I visited the 
Czech-V i e t n a m Friendship 
Hospital, the city’s biggest, and 
counted 73 wounded. Dr. Ngu¬ 
yen Ming Tam, the director, 
said 13 others died en route \{\ 
to the hospital or immediately 
after admittance. 

25 Children Die 

Of the total dead, 25 were 
children under 15 years of age. 
Of the wounded I counted, 65 
were women and children, 
mostly wounded by pellets 
from baseball-shaped fragmen¬ 
tation bombs. 

The destruction was consid¬ 
erable. A Saigon communique 


stated two power stations were 
the main targets and that re¬ 
connaissance planes reported 
Haiphong was in total dark¬ 
ness after the raid. 


This was incorrect. Street 
and house lighting was normal 
with no restrictions when I 
visited Haiphong a few hours 
after the raid. The only black¬ 
outs that night and the follow¬ 
ing night were when alerts 
sounded the approach of re¬ 
connaissance planes. 

A large enamelware plant 
I visited was 100 per cent de¬ 
stroyed. Food processing and 
rice husking plants were dam¬ 
aged and much housing in 
two of the city’s six wards 
that I visited also was burned 
out, including a big technical 
training school. 

Plants Continue 

I didn’t visit the power 
plants, but the destruction of 
;he urban plants was unlikely 
to decisively affect industry 
due to the system of dispers¬ 
al and improvisation. I watch¬ 
ed a small engineering plant 
where power was artifically 
cut off. Within 12 minutes, 
lathes, planers, borers and 
polishing machines had been 
switched to emergency foot 
treadle devices and production 
continued through changed 
gear relationships. The looms 
turn out a fourth less with 



treadles, than with Metric 
power. i * i * * 

At Hanoi’s Ministry of Light 
Industry I was told that'in the 
northwest part of the country 
industry is being locatjsd at, 
3000 streams with IMfcfree 
falls sufficient to instalilgmaU 
hydropower plants of 50 , 100 
and 200 kilowatts power for 
small industry and upwards of 
3000 kilowatts for regisol^ in* 
dustry. Villagers tfctonstflyes 
build the smaller pUMi with 
Hanoi-built turbines, if, f / 
The aim is to mate every 
province independent of. Mg 
central plants, first because 
the North Vietnamese expect 
the big plants to be boosted 
and second to ease the strain 
on the transport system. They 
cited the example of, Qutng- 
binh province just nostfetef 
the 17th parallel and one of 
the most heavily bombed, 
where completely new indus¬ 
tries are producing enough ini 
dustrial domestic alcohol, pa¬ 
per, tea, salt, oil, sugar, ciga¬ 
rettes, matches and chinaware 
to supply local needs. 
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South Vietnam 7 s Armed Forces Cutll^esertions 


By R. YV. APPLE Jr. 

Special to The New York Times 

PHUCUONG, South Vietnam, 
May 4—In the compounds of 
the South Vietnam’s fifth In¬ 
fantry Division near this town 
15 miles north of Saigon, dis¬ 
gruntled-looking groups of men 
were laying bricks and digging 
trenches this morning. 

On the backs of their green 
fatigue uniforms were painted 
for Lao 


as *iwl?ys 


native hamlets, Tet has 
prompted desertions. 

Brig. Gen. Donald H. 
McGovern, a white-haired staff 
officer who has worked ihore 
on the problem than any other 
American, said in an interview 
that he was convinced that few¬ 
er than 60,000 South Vietnamese 
would desert this year. 

He conceded that this figure 
was still “far too high”—it 
means that one soldier out of 


Cong^Dao Bifh^eserter la-j ten ' ea f v f. hls unit-but he 

I argued that it meant progress. 

Forced labor companies, 1064 * » he ’.P 16 
which are attached to all South 434f( J 06 ; ln 19 25 7 1 L? ras 531,086 
Vietnamese line units, are one and last year, 597,9 < i. 
of the Government’s weapons in Given continued political 
the fight against deserters, s^bmtythe general predicted, 
Their members have been con- we bring this thing to an 


victed by military courts after 
having been arrested in police 
roundups. 

Since Dec. 1, when trials be¬ 
gan, 3,782 men have been sent 
to labor companies. Of these, 
606 have been assigned'" to the 
Fifth Division. But/Only 578 
could be accounted^for today. 
The rest had deserted again. 

Like the other divisions sta¬ 
tioned near Saigon, the Fifth 
has trouble peeping its soldiers 
on duty. 


acceptable level, say 5,000 a 
year, within five years. Pos¬ 
sibly much sooner.” 

The declining rate, together 
with a vigorous campaign to 
round up draft dodgers, has had 
a salutary effect on field com¬ 
bat strength. 

One of the figures that Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, the 
United States commander in 
Vietnam, always has at hls 

___ fingertips, on a small white in- 

13 passes by dex car< * * n bis left breast 
pocket, is the number of bat¬ 
talions at full fighting force. He 
defines such a battalion as one 
with at least 450 of its 639 
assigned men prepared to go on 
operations. 

At some times last year, as 
few as 30 or 40 of the 8outh 
Vietnamese Army’s 120 line 
battalions met the test. In Jan¬ 
uary, the total was 103, and in 
February and March, as a result 
of a slight upturn in defections 
after Tet, it was 98. 

Even the 25th Division at 


the front gate* the bus runs 
every 30 minutes, and the ride 
'costs only 15 cents. Once in 
Saigon, deserters are hard to 
find. 

But the antidesertion cam¬ 
paign, begun last year when 
the problem threatened to de 
moralize the entire army, has 
made real strides in 1967. 

In the first three months of 
the year, a total of 18,150 regu¬ 
lar army soldiers, national Buchoa, west of Saigon, which 
guardsmen and militiamen de- was once described by a South 
serted—about three of every 100 Vietnamese general as “the 
members of South Vietnam’s worst division in this or any 
armed forces, which number other army,” had seven combat- 
about 600,000. ready battalions one month this 

During the comparable pe- year. Last year it often had 
riod of last year, there none. 

were 36,637 deserters, or about Working closely with Gen. 
6 out of every hundred. In both'Cao Van Vien, the Vietnamese 
cases, the periods included the Chief of Staff, General McGov- 
great national festival of Tet, em set out last year to dis- 
marking the lunar new year, cover what caused desertion. He 
With its overtones of family found many answers, 
solidarity and the migration to 


Moral Factor* Weighed 

Morale was suffering for sev¬ 
eral reasons — a sloppy pro¬ 
motion system, inadequate 
housing, low pay, bad leader¬ 
ship. Programs designed to com¬ 
bat each of these deficiencies, 
including even a shored up post 
exchange system, were evolved. 

Astonishingly archaic methods 
were used to keep records. The 
Vietnamese Army knew only on 
the first of each month how 
many men it had — not who 
they were or where they were. 
A completedly new accounting 
system has been installed for 
the regular army, and will be 
instituted for the National 
Guard and militia when a new 
computer is installed later this 
year. 

Finally, the Government had 
no systematically applied plan 
for punishinr miscreants. 

Last April, Decree Law 1 was 
passed by the ruling Junta, call¬ 
ing for stem penalties — five 
years at hard labor for a first 
offense, ten years for a second, 
death for a third. 

Deserters were given a two- 
month amnesty, from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 1, Ho turn themselves in 
without penalty, and 7,000 of 
them did so. Then began a 
aeries of police sweeps in all 
parts of the country, in which 
everyone of military age who 
could be found was required 
1 6 produce papers showing his 
draft status. 
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ttacks on 2 of the 6 in North Vietnam 
Found to Have Little Effect So Far 


News 

Analysis 


By HANSON 

of the six principal fields used 
by the North Vietnamese Air 
Force have had relatively little 
effect on the air war so far. 

Officers agree that the bomb¬ 
ings, though perhaps of politi¬ 
cal and psychological import¬ 

ance, were bound to have lim¬ 
ited military effectiveness be¬ 
cause of restric¬ 

tions that governed 
them. Air officers 
say that the at¬ 

tacks, which began 
April 25, violated 

some basic principles of air war¬ 
fare. 

Normally, the enemy’s air¬ 
fields are the first target in any 
war in which air power is in¬ 
volved. Neutralization of the 

enemy's air power is regarded 
as essential to gain and main¬ 
tain air superiority with a mini¬ 
mum of losses. 

But the United States has 
been bombing North Vietnam 
for more than two years, and 
the principal jet bases for North 
Vietnam's MIG fighters were 
not bombed at all until 10 days 
ago. 

Delay Allowed Build-up 

The delay permitted gradual 
development of a North Viet- 
namese air force that virtually 
did not exist three years ago. 
North Vietnamese pilots trained 
in the Soviet Union have re¬ 
ceived advanced “on-the-job 
training" in North Vietnam. 

New planes have been pro¬ 
vided by the Russians, and the 
North Vietnamese air order of 
battle includes 100 to 120 fight¬ 
ers. A score of these are be¬ 
lieved to be MIG-21's, some of 
then* of the late MIG-21D 
model, equipped with the Soviet 
A-2 beat-seeking missile. 

Reports in aviation circles in¬ 
dicate that even later aircraft 
are being provided. All of the 
most modern MiG’s are based 
at Piucyen, a field that has not 
been bombed. The rest of the 
growing North Vietnamese Air 
forct—chiefly MIO-15's and 
MIG-17's, with a few MIG-19's 
—is based at Hoalac and Kep, 
the only two bases so far 
bombed, and at Gialam, Catba 
and Kienan. 

A second principle of air war 
was violated, the officers say, 
when the^ attacks were re¬ 
stricted to'only two of . the six 
known bases. The two were re¬ 
garded as the least important 
of the six; Indeed, when Kep 
was originally bombed, its run¬ 
way was being lengthened, and 
no MiG’s were stationed there. 
t To insure optimum destruc¬ 
tion of an enemy's air force, 
heavy simultaneous attacks 
upon all his known air bases 
are regarded by military men 
— essential. 
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would be the | They have forced many 
refueling united States aircraft to low 
levels within range of North 
[Vietnamese antiaircraft, pilots 
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The targets „ 
planes themselves, 
and rearming facilities, con 

tonanc^shnn^anrf^hA 1101 mam | vieLname se anuaircrart, pilots 
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around aircraft parking areas 

vw*L been ^ North If the bombing of the North 

Vietnamese fields, to Insure de- Vietnamese airfields were inten- 
stnictlon, each parked plane sive and inclusive enough, 'the 
would have to be hit with sep- MiG’s could be forced to take 
bombs or rockets, or sanctuary on Chinese bases, 
with heavy-caliber ammunition. The MIG is a short-range air- 
* , facil *ties a * one or both craft, designed primarily as a 
of the bombed airfields were de- bomber interceptor. Retirement 
stroyed the surviving aircraft to more distant Chinese fields 
J* . based on the four!—perhaps 100 to 300 miles from 
fields that have so far been|Hanoi — would considerably 
-handicap it, greatly reducing 




exempted from attack. In time, 
other fields, now perhaps un¬ 
der construction, could serve 
similarly. 

Presumably the two fields 
that were attacked were' se¬ 
lected by Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara and the 
White House because of their 
distance from Hanoi and from 
relatively heavily populated 
areas. 

Hoalac is 20 miles west of 
Hanoi; Kep is 38 miles north¬ 
east of the city. Gialam, on the 
other hand, is in the city’s out¬ 
skirts, in the ftiidst of a built-up 
area. Phucyen, 16 miles away 
—perhaps the most important 
of the six fields is also near 
some built-up areas. Catba is 
miles east of Hanoi. 


the ability of the North Vie? 
namese Air Force to intervene 
effectively in air battles around 
Hanoi or Haiphong. 

As Gen. William C. Westmore¬ 
land said on April 24 in his 
New York speech, “Their reac¬ 
tion time would be increased,” 
and in air battles time is of 
the essence. 

Greater freedom of action and 
more effectiveness for United 
States aircraft should be, as 
these offiqers see the situation, 
the strategic objective of the 
airfield bombings. But because 
the bombings have been piece¬ 
meal and delayed, and because 
Hanoi, forewarned, has used the 
time well, they say this result 
cannot now be achieved without 
much greater United States 
effort and more casualties than 


X- v a.1 iu inuxe casualties tnan 

The North Vietnamese planes would have been required a vear 
are few in number but they or two ago. 
play a key role in an intricate 
and tightly integrated air-de¬ 
fense system that is probably— 
for the area covered—the mosi 
modem and the densest in thi 
world. 

North Vietnam is defended b} 
early-warning and ground-con 
trol-intercept radar in profu 
sion, plus about 200 sites foi 
surface-to-air missiles—some 2fi 
battalions with six launchers 
each. There are 5,000 to 7,000 
antiaircraft guns of 37-mm., 

57-mm., 85-mm. and 100-mm., 
the heavier ones radar-con- 
trolled, plus many lighter weap¬ 


ons. 

The MIG-21’s, which Senator 
Stuart Symington says can 
“outmaneuver, outcltmb, out- 
accelerate and even outrun our 
own fighters at higher alti¬ 
tudes,” have nevertheless had 
little success in their air-to-air 
combat .with United Statee 
planes. But their importance is 
disproportionate to their num¬ 
bers. 





































More Troops, Less Hope ' 

President Johnson is now facing another 
fateful decisions he has had to make on the Viet¬ 
namese war. Within the next few weeks he will have 
to determine whether a huge quantitative increase in 
the American expeditionary force to Vietnam is neces¬ 
sary to win the all-out military victory that is now 
apparently the Administration’s goal. The alternative 
method is to continue to wage the “war of attrition ’ 
by the relatively slow and gradual method of escala¬ 
tion pursued during the last two years. 

Although he said yesterday that he is making no 
recommendation “at this time,” a decision is being 
forced upon the President by the inability of American 
forces in Vietnam at their present level of strength 
either to induce Hanoi to negotiate or to defeat the 
Vietcong and North Vietnamese troops. This has led 
to a public airing of what has long been an open 
secret —that the Pentagon and General Westmoreland 
have argued that between 550,000 and 600,000 Ameri¬ 
can troops would be needed to achieve military victory. 

On his visit to the United States General West¬ 
moreland put the problem clearly in his speeches. 
During the period from March 1965, when serious 
escalation of the war began, “over-all enemy strength 
has nearly doubled.” The bombing of the North has 
not served to reduce infiltration or to weaken Hanoi’s 
will to fight. It should be noted in passing that it 
takes a considerable stretch of credulity to find a 
relationship between the fighting qualities of the 
Vietnamese and expressions of dissent in the United 
State* over the Administration’s policies on Vietnam. 
The enemy is evidently not sitting back and waiting 
for the United States to quit. 

The domestic and international politics that have 
been acting to restrain President Johnson make the 
need for a decision as awkward as it could possibly be. 
If the American forces are to be raised to 550,000 or 
more — and this is a strong probability — the process 
would be concluded in the summer of 1968. This is 
when the Democratic and Republican parties will be 
holding their nominating conventions for the Presi¬ 
dential elections in November. 

The effort of escalation would weaken American 
ability to meet a hostile threat elsewhere unless 
there is at least partial mobilization. The extra 
financial and economic drain would be enormous. All 
this is without counting the greatly enhanced danger 
of a “wider war.” Politically, psychologically and 
emotionally a much greater commitment in Vietnam 
would mean that there could be no turning back short 
of a result that might be accounted a victory. 

The ideological factors—which were never so simple 
and clear as President Johnson and Secretary Rusk 
make them out to be—are even now taking second 
place. The military factors will become paramount if 
President Johnson makes the fateful decision to throw 
onto the scales of the Vietnam war the overpowering 
strength that the United States can muster. 

Yet diplomacy has not played its last card. No one 
can say with assurance that it is too late for a nego¬ 
tiated peace. If President Johnson’s hesitation in 
going ahead means that he is also weighing the possi¬ 
bility of testing Hanoi’s sincerity in entering into 
peace talks provided the bombing of North Vietnam 
were stopped unconditionally, there is still hope for 
an end to the war without death and destruction on 
a vastly increased scale. A new and great escalation 
would have the classic effect of crossing the Rubicon. 
The die would be cast. 








U.S. Attacks on Civilian 


‘Tribunal’ Hears Reports 
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by jaN.4 ADAMS SCHMIDT 

Sceelil to Tht Now York Time. 

STOCKHOLM, May 3—Unit¬ 
ed States bombers have system¬ 
atically attacked North Viet¬ 
nam’s elaborate system of dams 
and dikes in addition to other 
civillian targets, according to 
Dr. Abraham Behar, a French 
radiologist. 

Dr. Behar headed one of five 
investigating teams sent out by 
the so-called “war crimes tribu¬ 
nal sponsored by Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell, which began its second day 
of hearings today. 

The first witness to appear 
here, Dr. Behar said that the 
attempt to destroy North Viet¬ 
nam’s hydrological system held 
a special place in American 
attacks on civilian objectives. 

He compared North Viet¬ 
namese Government figures and 
the team’s eyewitness reports of 
attacks on hospitals, schools, 
churches and residential areas 
with official United States 
statements minimizing civilian 
casualties. 

The tribunal also heard a re¬ 
port on the juridical implica¬ 


tions of bombing of civilian 
areas by Yves Jouffa, a French 
The tribunal’s executive pres- 
lawyer, and saw 90 minutes 
of motion pictures of bombed 
areas made by the North Viet¬ 
namese and by a French film 
director, Roger Pic. 
ident, Jean-Paul Sartre, an¬ 
nounced that he had followed 
up earlier messages sent by 
Earl Russell with a cablegram 
to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk again asking the United 
States to send representatives 
or defense documents for the 
American case before the tri¬ 
bunal. No response from 
Washington was expected, how¬ 
ever. 

The tribunal, which has no 
legal standing, was comfortably 
though inconspicuously housed 
in the Folkets Hus (People’s 
House) belonging to the Swed¬ 
ish Social Democratic party. 
Outside there was only a tiny 
sign reading “Swedish Tribunal 
Committee” to indicate its pres¬ 
ence. 

The appointments, especially 
the technical ones including 
the two-way English-French 
translation system, were far 
superior to anything the tribu¬ 


nal would have got in the “red 
belt” of Paris, where it had 
originally planned to meet. 
French authorities refused per¬ 
mission. 

The tribunal sat at a 
U-shaped table on the stage of 
the auditorium, with large 
nameplates before each mem¬ 
ber. Mr. Sartre slumped in his 
chair, almost dwarfed by the 
burly figure of Vladimir‘Dedi- 
jer, the Yugoslav! writer. 
Ralph Schoenman, Earl Rus¬ 
sell’s secretary, sat at the edge 
of the table nearest the audi¬ 
ence. 

Damage t<v-Dike Cited 

Dr. Behar said that attacks 
against North Vietnamese 
water control works, which in¬ 
clude 4,000 kilometers (about 
2,480 miles) of dikes, began in 
March, 1965, and involved more 
than 1,500 raids up to Septem¬ 
ber, 1966. They included attacks 
on the hydraulic complexes of 
three provinces and a reservoir, 
he said. 

His team visited a mile-long 
dike that he said protected a 
large area from floods and found 
it “very far removed from any 
city, road bridge or other target 

which could in any way be 
regarded as having military 
significance.” It had been re¬ 
peatedly attacked, Dr. Behar 
declared. 

Last January 29, he said, 
‘five successive waves of air¬ 
planes attacked the elbow of 
the dike, dropping 56 bombs. 

“The last two waves dropped 
fragmentation bombs and ma¬ 
chine-gunned the villagers who 
had come to repair the dike,” 
he asserted. 

‘Irrefutable Testimony’ 

Dr. Behar said the bombs 
used against the dike were one- 
tonners meant “not to open 
craters but to shake its very 
foundations and open deep fis¬ 
sures.” As a result of this 
fundamental damage, he said, 
the North Vietnamese had to 
build a new dike alongside the 
old one before the rainy sea¬ 
son. 

“We can therefore bring ir¬ 
refutable testimony of an at¬ 
tack whose sole purpose was 
to destroy a dike and nothing 
but a dike far from any mili¬ 
tary target,” the French doctor 
concluded. 

Comparing his team’s obser- 


vations viittl^official American 
reports, Dr. Behar declared that 
on Dec. 21 a Navy pilot aboard 
the aircraft carrier Enterprise 
had said he had scored a direct 
hit on the railroad junction at 
Namdinh without casuing civil¬ 
ian casualties. 

On the same day, he declared, 
Roger Pic of the tribunal’s sec¬ 
ond investigation team was in 
Namdinh and reported that “not 
a single bomb hit the railroad 
junction—in fact they all struck 
the dam which protects the city 
from the Black River, and a 
score of straw huts.” 

North Vietnamese authorities 
told the team that up to Febru¬ 
ary of this year, i5 “health in¬ 
stitutions” had been destoryed 
with 87 administrators, doctors 
and nurses killed and 35 wound¬ 
ed, the Frenchman asserted. Tw 
hundred and sixty-five patients 
were killed and 245 wounded, 
according to this account. The 
team visited 3 of these institu¬ 
tions, Dr. Behar reported. 

In particular, Dr. Behar cited 
a leprosorium in a “completely 
isolated part” of the coastal 
area of Nghean Province that 
he said was attacked 39 times 
in 1065 and 1966. 2 
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North Vietnam Defector Tells 
Of Life on the Sihanouk Trail 
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By PETER BRAESTRUP 

Special to The New York Time* 

PARSE, Laos, April 26 ■ 



Calmly puffing an American 
cigarette, the young North 
Vietnamese supply officer ex¬ 
plained today why he had de¬ 
cided to quit his job on the Si- 
hamouk Trail. 

; ‘I was no longer so sure that 
the Americans were going to 
lose in Vietnam,” he said. “But 
mainly I was tired of three 
years in the Jungle. And my 
wife, a Laotian, was worried, 
too. So we came over to the 
Government.” 

The officer, Sub-Lieut. Ngu¬ 
yen Khae Than, 30 years old, 
was the first to defect from the 
North Vietnamese forces 
guarding and maintaining 
Route 110, the so-called Siha¬ 
nouk Trail, a dirt road running 
60 miles east from Cambodia to 
link with Route 96, part of the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

After 17 days of interrogation, 
Laotian intelligence officers 
were satisfied that Lieutenant 
Than was the genuine article. 
His knowledge of high-level 
Communist planning was re¬ 
garded as limited. But he has 
furnished Laotian T-28 fighter- 
bomber pilots with enough in¬ 
formation for a fresh attack 
this week on hidden Communist 
installations along the trail. 

Lieutenant Than was inter¬ 
viewed in a stuffy little office 
at the headquarters of Gen. 
Phasouk Somly, the local army 
commander, next to the T-28 
base at Pakse. Dressed in a 
i brown sports shirt and slacks, 
he spoke in halting Lao as a 
Laotian interpreter translated 
into English. The arrangement 
was necessary because the 
army’s Vietnamese interpreter 
had gone on vacation. 

Spent Time in Cambodia 

According to his own ac¬ 
count, Lieutenant Than was a 
supply officer on the Sihanouk 
Trail, where increasing activity 
was reported by Western intel¬ 
ligence early in 1966. Although 
he spent most of his time in 
Attopeu Province, Laos, south¬ 
east of here, the lieutenant 
said, he also spent some veeks 
in neighboring Stungtreng 
Province in Cambodia, organiz¬ 
ing rice shipments. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk of 
Cambodia, although proclaim¬ 
ing “political and diplomatic 
support” for the Vietnamese 
Communists, has denied that 
his kingdom is a source of sup¬ 
plies or a rest haven for the 
Vietcong. 

In February, 1966, Lieutenant 
Than recalled, he visited Siem- 
pang, a rice-shipping town on 
the Se Kong, & tributary of the 
Mekong River, 20 miles south 
of where the Se Kong bends 
east to form the border be¬ 
tween Cambodia and Laos. 

For the most part, he said, the 


Cambodian rice was brought in 
bags to the border by Cambodi¬ 
ans and picked up by Laotians 
working for the pro-Communist 
Pathet Lao and the North Viet¬ 
namese. The rice was then 
shipped east by night to Viet¬ 
nam, he said. 

United States sources in 
Vientiane have reported a ma¬ 
jor Communist supply area in 
the mountainous “tri-border 
region,” south of the Sihanouk 
Trail junction with Route 96. 
where Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam meet. 

While activity on the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail has apparently lev¬ 
eled off this year, the Sihanouk 
Trail has shown a marked im- 
crease. 

Lieutenant Than said he had 
seen little damage along the Si¬ 
hanouk Trail from sporadic 
bombing by the T-28’s, although 
he noted that the planes’ 500- 
pound bombs destroyed six 
trucks last month. 

Drafted in 1959 

The lieutenant said he was 
born at Bantiphu, in Tanhoa 
Province, North Vietnam, the 
son of a farmer who fought 
with the Vietminh against the 
French. With four years’ edu¬ 
cation, the standard for peas¬ 
ants. he was drafted into the 
North Vietnamese People’s 
Army in 1959. 

He was sent into central Laos 
in May, 1964, as a corporal. 
His first job was working as 
propagandist among the Kha 
tribesmen in the Se Kong val¬ 
ley. 

“I told them that we were 
here only to help the Pathet 
Lao against the Americans, not 
to take over Laos.” he said. 

In March, 1966, he married a 
Lao girl in Ban Sum Poy, a Se 
Kong village under Pathet Lao 
control. Always on the move, 
Lieutenant Than seldom got 
much time with his wife. He 
said he was plagued, like his 
fellow North Vietnamese, by 
sickness and loneliness, and by 
his wife’s worries. Though 
many of the North Vietnamese 
still believed Hanoi was win¬ 
ning, he said, he decided to 
quit. 

One night he and his wife 
slipped away from Ban Sum 
Poy and, after a long hike, ran 
into a Government patrol out¬ 
side the town of Attopeu on 
April 9. 

Lieutenant Than and his wife 
are living in a barracks-like 
dormitory next to the interro¬ 
gation center at General Phas¬ 
ouk’s headquarters. The lieuten¬ 
ant would like to stay in Pakse 
and work with the Laotian Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“I can’t go back to Vietnam,” 
he said. “The Government would 
kill me.” 
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Role in Vietnam 
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MOSCOW May 1—Marshal out of the square in protest. Last yea r, attacks on Amcri 
MOSCOW, y . PoW ^ Vietnam we^ 


of the United States as a reflec¬ 
tion of this policy. 


' , . A nqpd Ma\ American diplomats remained L^policy ’ in Vietnam were 

r 1 , pnacinn ni the s^nds during Marshal Lh ar per and more emotional. military parade that 
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came Minister of Defense Iasi chiQeM offlclal9 Walk out ing Vietnamese chiW. heavily 
month. He limited his remark; Sauare narade bandaged, and bore the words, 

on Vietnam to brief criticism At the “Bring The Murderers to Ac 
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to toe tradftional May Da> predecessor, vehemently con- Forum for Soviet Lead 
address before the parade indemned L the United States fo 


speech, no new equipment was 
displayed. 

Powerful tow vehicles, spew¬ 
ing dense exhaust fumes, rum- 


__ ,bled across the cobblestones 

sts S-^SSsaa 

reiterated accusations that the war" in Vietnam. demonstrations on May i, ui sues, ah vne nu»-, 

reitera-Lcu MaHnnvcUv amused _ . holiday and on Nov. *> 
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world today. fi o. vear . means of annihilating people.” 

.M mfrlhal s^d toeFloats and banners in the pa- 
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to other part! of the world. One of today’s floats depict- 
But he said that the “failur- ed two Vietnamese soldiers and 
of the imperilalst aggressors proclaimed simply, "We Are 
gamble in Vietnam would ap With You Vietnam.” Scattered 
f roach much quicker, given the through the crowd of thousands 

•ss srsjns 

V Before he had finished the Aggression.” 
sentence, the Chinese charge 
d’affaires, An Chi-yuan, and an 
aide began pushing their way 
through diplomats beside the 

T __Uancnloum and \l/alkpd 


labor holiday, and 
the anniversary of the Bolsh 
vile Revolution, are forums tor 
stating the Soviet leaderships 
viewpoints and concerns on 
i temationaLissues. 

Although Soviet hostility to 
United States policy in Viet¬ 
nam has in no way lessened, 
the tone of the country’s prop¬ 
aganda has been muted some¬ 
what. The press, for example, 
has virtually abandoned a cam¬ 
paign of portraying American 
soldiers as murderers of women 
and children ranking in cruelty 
with Nazi storm troopers. • 
Moscow is eager to prevent 
the Vietnam conflict from lead¬ 
ing to a confrontation or seri¬ 
ous deterioration of relations 
with the United States. Ob¬ 
servers here interpreted Marshal 
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paraded two or more years ago. 

The Russians are reported to 
have new types of missiles but 
are believed to be withholding 
them for display on Nov. J, the 
highlight of this year’s celebra¬ 
tion of the 50th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. 

The mass civilian procession 
through Red Square that fol¬ 
lowed the military parade con¬ 
tained a new entry, 100 sport¬ 
ing horses with riders dressed 
in red and white equestrian 
habits. 

“All they need out there are 
some hounds and it would look 
like an English fox hunt, - ex¬ 
claimed a Briton in the review¬ 
ing stand. _ 
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OF VIETNAM TOUR 

Finds Few Civilians Who 
Need U.S. Treatment 
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By R. W. APPLE 3ry~ 

Special to The New York Time* 

SAIGON, South Vietnam 
May 1—A four-man investigat¬ 
ing team sent to South Vietnam 
by a private organization tc 
search for civilian war victims 
who would benefit from treat* 
jment in the United States was 
I reported today to have found 
few such cases. 

The team, composed of a plas¬ 
tic surgeon, an internal medi¬ 
cine specialist, a resident in 
pediatrics and a former journal-, 
ist, has been here for three- 
weeks. Its members will return! 
to the United States this week. 
They will make a report to their 
sponsor, the Committee of Re¬ 
sponsibility, this month. 

The committee, of about 200, 
most of them physicians or sur¬ 
geons, • was established early 
this year. A number of its mem¬ 
bers are avowed opponents of 
the war in Vietnam. Among the 
prominent figures on the com¬ 
mittee are Dr. Albert B. Sabin, 
who developed the oral polio 
vaccine, and Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, the author of best-sell¬ 
ing books on child care. 

According to sources close to 
the investigators, the report 
will indicate that casualty sta¬ 
tistics recently compiled by the 
South Vietnamese Ministry of 
Health and the United States 
foreign-aid mission are reason¬ 
ably accurate, considering the 
difficulties in gathering statis¬ 
tics. 

Casualties Are Estimated 
Team members are also said 
to consider an estimate of 50,000 
civilian war casualties so far 
this year, advanced last week by 
Maj. Gen. James W. Humphreys, 
director of the aid mission’s of¬ 
fice of public health, to be as 
good a projection as possible. 

The team has traveled exten¬ 
sively through the provinces, 
visiting 37 of the 40 or so gov¬ 
ernment hospitals, numerous 
village dispensaries and other 
facilities on a 12-hour-a-day 
schedule. Several of the mem¬ 
bers plan more visits before 
leaving Vietnam. 

It is unlikely that such a 
painstaking survey has ever 
been undertaken here by out¬ 
siders. 

So far, the team has identified 
about 600 war casualties in the 
hospitals it had visited. Allow¬ 
ing for the places they have not 
seen, the four investigators are 
reported to have concluded that 
800 is a reasonable figure for 
the number of such casualties 
in the hospitals at a given time. 
This figure tallies closely with 
the official estimates. 


Find 40 Burn Casualties 1 

Because its mission is non¬ 
political, the team has not at¬ 
tempted a breakdown between 
casualties caused by the aLlies 
and those caused by the enemy. 
But some of the investigators 
are said to feel that 50-50 is a 
plausible division, with many 
cases impossible to classify. 

The team has found fewer 
than 40 bum casualties, almost 
half of them at Panang on the 


central coast. A large proportion 
of these are children. 

In an article in the January 
issue of Ramparts magazine, 
Dr. William F. Pepper, a politi¬ 
cal science instructor at Mercy 
College in New Rochelle, re¬ 
ported widespread cases of 
bums from napalm and phos¬ 
phorus shells. He asserted that 
allied weapons had caused “at 
least a million child casualties 
since 1961.” 

Of the civilian casualties they 
have seen, the team members 
are said to feel that only half 
a dozen could be treated better 
in the United States than in 
Vietnam. 

This judgment is based on the 
presumption that transporta¬ 
tion to another country is justi¬ 
fied only if medical facilities 
here are completely inadequate. 

The three doctors on the team, 
according to the sources, found 
Vietnamese hospitals “minimal¬ 
ly adequate,” with the worst 
conditions in the mountains and 
lowlands of II Corps area north 
of Saigon. 

Although some of the team 
members were said to have been 
upset by the sight of two pati¬ 
ents in a single bed, with straw 
mats instead of sheets and fam¬ 
ilies squatting over cooking pots 
beside the beds, others with 
more Asian experience were not. 

Comparrisons on Issue 

The issue—whether to judge 
hospitals in Vietnam on the 
basis of minimum standards of 
medical care in underdeveloped 
countries or to compare them 
with the American norm—has 
colored much of the prolonged 
debate about civilian casualties. 

Many doctors with experience 
in Asia and Africa have spoken 
of the “cultural shock” experi¬ 
enced by those observing con¬ 
ditions outside Europe and the 
United States for the first time. 

The half-dozen patients who 
assertedly would benefit from 
treatment in the United States, 
the sources said, are those re¬ 
quiring complex surgery. One 
example cited was a youth who 
has lost his right hand and all 
but two fingers on his left hand. 

With modem equipment and 
techniques, an operation known 
as a pollicization could be per¬ 
formed. This maned make a sub¬ 
stitute thumb of one of the 
remaining fingers and give the 
patient a rudimentary hand such 
surgery is not perfemerce in 
Vietnamese hospital. 

The members of the investi¬ 
gating team are Peter Frank¬ 
lin, a former reporter and form- 
who has handled the adminis- 
*r member of the Peace Corps, 
trative details, and Dr. Henry 
Mayer, a Redwood City, Calif., 
internist who teaches at Stan¬ 


ford University Medical Schoo 
and who was a West Coast co¬ 
founder of the Committee. 

Also, Dr. Theodore Tapper, a 
resident in pediatrics at the 
University of Pennsylvania Hos¬ 
pital in Philadelphia, and Dr. 
John Constable, a leading plas¬ 
tic surgeon who is an instructor 
at both the Boston University 
and Harvard medical schools. 

Ther interpreter was a Viet¬ 
namese-speaking American not 
connected with either the South 
Vietnamese or United States 
governments. 

The investigators walked 
through the wards of all the 
hospitals they visited. They are 
reported to have found few at¬ 
tempts to pass off civilian war 
casualties as victims of acci¬ 
dents unrelated to military 
operations. 

The sources said the doctors 
had agreed that too many am¬ 
putations were being performed 
here and had concluded, because 
they saw so few patients with 
really extensive bums, that 
many of the seriously burned 
had died before they could get 
to hospitals. 

But the team was also said 
to feel that, at most, the num¬ 
ber of casualties that failed to 
reach hospitals in Government- 
controlled areas was about 
equal to the number that did. 








































Excerpts From U.U.K Paper on war 
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Special to Tht Ntw York Time* 

WASHINGTON, May 1—Fol¬ 
lowing are excerpts from a 
white paper on the Vietnam 
war prepared by the staff of 
the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee: 

INTRODUCTION 

As of April, 1967, the war 
to contain Communist ag¬ 
gression in Vietnam has as¬ 
sumed for the United States 
these unusual dimensions: 

It means a conflict that has 
escalated from a small force 
of 600 American technicians 
to over a half-million fighting 
men. 

It means over 8,000 men 
killed. 

It means over 50,000 
wounded. 

It means greatly increased 
Amercian conscription at a 
time when the rest of the 
Western world has done away 
with its draft. 

It means our longest war 
since the American Revolu¬ 
tion—six years — a weary 
nightmare and yet the men 
who fight are fighting with 
extraordinary bravery and 
skill. 

It means not knowing at 
any given moment precisely 
who the enemy is. 

It means a war which is not 
simply fought over this tiny 
land of Vietnam; for this war, 
unlike all others in American 
history, is more and more jus¬ 
tified as much on geopolitical 
grounds as on the defense of 
one small government. 

It means our relative iso¬ 
lation as the world’s police¬ 
man, for here we have no 
Grand Alliance as in World 
War II, no United Nations 
Combined Forces as in Korea. 
In addition to South Vietna¬ 
mese troops, four Pacific na¬ 
tions have provided some 
fighting help — with our fi¬ 
nancial assistance. 

It means fighting a people 
who claim this is a civil war, 
and who in turn are spurred 
on by two giant powers quar¬ 
reling openly with each other. 

It means that while we 
have committed 500,000 men 
to battle communism, neither 
the Soviet Union nor Red 
China — the great Commu¬ 
nist powers — has found it 
necessary to commit troops. 

It means the most frustrat¬ 
ing sort of war, with no front 
lines, which breaks out here 
and there, even across nation¬ 
al borders in Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia, neither of which is in¬ 
volved. 

$24-Billion Annual Cost 

It means spending over 
$300,000 to kill each enemy 
soldier. 

It means spending 124-bil¬ 
lion a year, with another in¬ 
crease in taxes threatened, a 
further drain on an already 
inadequate gold supply, and 
an escalation of inflation. 

It means enormous discre¬ 
tionary powers assumed by 
the President, with Con¬ 
gress asked to approve his 
actions after the fact. 


It means the nation which 
started the war—France— 
and lost it, now has become 
our most outspoken critic 
while profiting heavily from 
the war. 

It means a war where, in 
the eyes of many Asiatics, we 
are fighting against indige¬ 
nous Asiatic nationalism, 
much as France did in the 
past. 

It means the first war in 
our history fought not only 
on the battlefield but brought 
into the American living- 
room, every day, through the 
raw emotionalism of today’s 
mass communications. 

It means a war in which 
religious controversy between 
Catholic minority and Bud¬ 
dhist majority has come dan¬ 
gerously close to causing col¬ 
lapse of the successive gov¬ 
ernments of South Vietnam. 

Here at home this confu¬ 
sion, this frustration, has 
raised challenges within Con¬ 
gress, within colleges and 
universities, within the press, 
within the military itself— 
and all to a degree of experi¬ 
enced in the United States 
since the Civil War. Consci¬ 
entious objectors today out¬ 
number their Korean coun¬ 
terparts 4 to 1. 

CONCLUSION 

Obviously, there is a great 
amount of information to 
which only Mr. Johnson and 
his advisors have access. A 
review such as this must per¬ 
force rely on materials that 
have been made public by the 
Administration, or are ob¬ 
tainable from other public 
sources. 

One other observation is 
necessary. Deep currents, 
Asian in origin, hold enor¬ 
mous sway over events in 
Vietnam yet cannot be ade¬ 
quately treated in a brief po¬ 
litical history. A list of such 
currents is large, and would 
include the observation that 
Vietnam is basically Buddhist 
and Confucian, both ethical 
religions without a personal 
god. Thus, Asiatic commu¬ 
nism as espoused by Asiatics 
can masquerade as an ally 
in the older, more familiar 
struggle against Western the¬ 
ism, Western colonialism, and 
Western capitalism. 

Such a list would necessar¬ 
ily include also the tragic in¬ 
volvement of Diem’s brother 
Nhu with opium; the pro¬ 
found effect the writings of 
an obscure French Catholic 
philosopher, Emmanuel Moun¬ 
ter, was to have on Nhu and 
in turn on his lonely, celibate 
brother, Diem; the fact that 
Nhu and Diem translated 
Mounter’s “personnalisme” 
ethic into a secret, authori¬ 
tarian organization, the "Can 
Lao’’ (Personalist Labor Rev¬ 
olutionary Party), to control 
all aspects of government and 
society in South Vietnam* < 
thereby tragically destroying* 
the coalition they had put to* 
gether in 1954-55; even the 
distaste of individual Viet¬ 
namese in thousands of daily 


contacts at levels high and 
low for open, frank, Western 
speech compared to their own 
fluid, often subtle, conversa¬ 
tional forms. These accidents 
of culture, history, and geog¬ 
raphy, for better or for worse, 
carry equally as much weight 
in the Vietnamese conflict to¬ 
day as, say, the effective fire 
power of the Seventh Fleet 
on a given day. 

In a larger sense much more 
can be cited to confound the 
best of minds in resolving the 
Vietnamese conflict. The West 
divides good and evil, and 
thinks that evil can be con¬ 
quered. Yet in Asia, a man is 
generally capable of believing 
that something is simulta¬ 
neously good and bad, right 
and wrong, black and white, 
in such a manner as to render 
most difficult real under¬ 
standing by the Western men¬ 
tality. 

Just as difficult to compre¬ 
hend are the “politics” of the 
Buddhists, or the meaning of 
their proposals for a peaceful, 
Vietnam; we dismiss them as 
visionary or unrealistic, yet 
they may be more acceptable 
and understandable to the 
South Vietnamese — after 27 
years of warfare—than any¬ 
thing we propose in our 
Western political terminology. 

In short, we Americans can¬ 
not simply go to Asia, wipe 
the slate clean, and say to 
them, “This is how it 
shall be.” The Vietnamese 
have their own view of na¬ 
tionalism, quite different 
from ours, the Vietnamese 
Communists identify with it, 
and it renders our involve¬ 
ment immeasurably difficult. 

FURTHER DECISIONS 

Does the Republican Party 
serve America best by saying 
that politics stops at the wa¬ 
ter’s edge? That we must 
rally behind the President? 
Does bipartisanship mean 
that Democratic mistakes are 
Republican responsibilities ? 

Republicans—for two dec¬ 
ades — have believed the 
United States must not be¬ 
come involved in a land war 
on the Asian continent. We 
are so involved today. 

Republicans have believed 
that no American military in¬ 
tervention should be unilater¬ 
al. Our commitment today in 
Vietnam is primarily unilat¬ 
eral. 

Republicans, in 1954, made 
a limited commitment to the 
South Vietnam Government. 
Under the Democrats, our 
commitment has become open- 
ended. 

Before making any further 
decisions to support or differ 
with the President, Republi¬ 
cans might agree to seek 
hard, realistic answers to two 
basic questions: 

X* What precisely Is our 
national interest in Thailand, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, and 
Laos? 

2. To what further lengths 
are we prepared to go in sup¬ 
port of this interest ? 
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By ROBERT KLEEVIAN 


The one or two^day truce and 
bombing pause now scheduled 
for the anniversary of Buddha’s 
birth, May 23, could well set in 
motion another-major attempt 
at peacemaking in Vietnam. For 
those who hope for such an at- 
tempt and want it to succeed,' 
it is essential to be clear about 
what went wrong in the. peace¬ 
making efforts of the past. 

The explanation the Adminis¬ 
tration is encouraging the world 
to believe is that Washington 
bas been consistently seeking 
and Hanoi resisting negotia¬ 
tions. But the reality appears to 
. be that both sides have been 
shifting position repeatedly over 
the past thirty-two months, al¬ 
ternately blowing hot and cold 
about peace talks. 

Originally, Hanoi was willing 
to talk. In September 1964 it 
accepted Secretary General 
Thant’s proposal, relayed by 
Moscow, for secret contacts 
with Washington. For four 
months the Johnson Adminis¬ 
tration failed to reply, then 
rejected Mr. Thant’s follow-up 
suggestion of a meeting of the 
American and North Viet¬ 
namese Ambassadors in Ran¬ 
goon. 

Twenty-four hours after word 
of this rejection reached Hanoi 
in February 1965 American 
bombing of North Vietnam be¬ 
gan, allegedly in retaliation for 
a major Vietcong attack on the 
American base at Pleiku. Amer¬ 
ican marines began landing in 
South Vietnam a month later, 
followed by other combat troops. 
Hanoi responded by stepping up 
it* infiltration, sending regular 
North Vietnamese Army troops 
to fight in the South as organ¬ 
ized units for the first time. 

The Baltimore Proposal 
At Baltimore on April 7, 1965, 
Mr. Johnson suggested “uncon¬ 
ditional discussions”—a proposal 
to talk while the bombing of 
North Vietnam and fighting in 
the South continued. Hanoi's 
response was that the bombing 
of North Vietnam had to stop 
first. Meanwhile, in reply to the 
peace aims President Johnson 
outlined at Baltimore, Hanoi on 
April 8 announced its own 
terms, the highly ambiguous 
Four Points. 


The next shift in position Hanoi’* Rejection 
cam* on May 12, 1965, whei apparently beltev- 

Prealdent Johnson for th* fir* R wa# wlnningr the war, 
time suspended th* bomMn* o * return t0 the pro- 

North Vietnam—for a ‘•limited Uon position It had held 

trial period." His secret messag. * year earlier. Hanoi now 

to Hanoi gave North Vietnam . y ^ de mands for a perma- 
foyr to ten days to order ‘sig- * d unc0 nditional halt to 

nificant reductions" In Commu- n,,- M we il as accept- 

nlst armed attacks in South , ts Four points, which 

Vietnam if it wanted the pause ™ intA capped in ambiguity, 
extended. A permanent end of remaine <i unclear whether the 
the bombing, Mr. Johnson indi- i. points we re proposals for 
cated, would require an end to L-tUement, open for bargain- 
all armed action by the Commu- r 


nisti in th* South. 

Hanoi returned this letter 
twice, once symbolically un¬ 
opened. It then rejected it pub¬ 
licly, denouncing the time limit, 
which gave the message the 
character of an ultimatum, as 
well as the demand for a mili¬ 
tary quid pro quo in the South. 
The Soviet Union, active earlier 
in urging peace talks and for¬ 
warding messages, refused even 
to discuss this one. On May 18. 


inz or preconditions for a 
negotiation—that had to b* ac¬ 
cepted before talks began. 
After 37 inconclusive days of 
truce In the air and diplomatic 
probes on the ground, American 
bombing of the North resumed 
at the end of January 1966. 


six days after the suspension, 
bombing was resumed. 

Through the next seven 
months the Johnson Adminis¬ 
tration resisted pressure for an¬ 
other, more prolonged, pause. 
Washington insisted on a “clear 
indication” in advance from 
Hanoi that there would be 
“commensurate actions in rela¬ 
tion to the infiltration and mili¬ 
tary action in South Vietnam 
and the presence of North Viet¬ 
namese military personnel.” 

But in December 1965, with 
190,000 American troops in 
South Vietnam, President John¬ 
son ordered a second bombing 
pause, this time without setting 
a time limit or asking advance 
assurances of a reciprocal null- 
tary step by the Communists. 
Washington made it clear that 
the pause would continue if 


Talks if Bombing Halts 

Nine months later, in the fall 
of 1966. Hanoi’s position began 
to change significantly. ’Hiere 
were increasing indications from 
Russia and Eastern European 
countries, then Hanoi itself, that 
North Vietnam was prepared to 
accept what it had rejected in 
January—an undertaking to en¬ 
ter into negotiations if the 
bombing was halted. 

Later Ho CHl Minh’s letter to 
President Johnson (February 
1967) confirmed that Hanoi was 
no longer insisting on ^'perma¬ 
nent" cessation of the bombing, 
it was seeking an “uncondi¬ 
tional" halt, one that would not 
commit North Vietnam tn ad¬ 
vance to reciprocal military 
measures in the South. 

There was another importan 
sign of a shift in Hanoi’s posi¬ 
tion, also later confirmed in th* 
Ho Chi Minh letter. Hanoi clear¬ 
ly was no longer asking accept 
,uice of it* Four Points as a 
“ration for talks. Thus 
there was no longer »y qu 


Hancn "simply agreed to negotl- _ tion of a demand for 
ate. The Soviet Union, which of American troops.recoputi ^ 


had privately suggested tWLs 
American approach, sent a high- 
level mission to Hanoi. The 
pope, Secretary General Thant 
and dozens of nonallgned na¬ 
tions urged North Vietnam to 
open talk*. 


of the Vietcong or acceptance of 
the Vietcong program for Soutn 
Vietnam before negotiations. 

Most important, the Ho Chi 
Minh letter confirmed that 
Hanoi was not only prepared to 




defy Peking by opening talks 
but was proposing to negotiate 
bilaterally with the United 
States, leaving out the Vietcong. 

These shifts—plu* the de¬ 
moralizing effect they presum¬ 
ably would have on the Vistcong 
guerrillas once negotiations 
opened — provided Washington 
with the opportunity, if it want¬ 
ed to seize it, to test anew 
Hanoi’s sincerity. 

Johnson’s Condition* 

President Johnson’s respon*# 
in February was to revive a 
series of conditions similar to 
those he had proposed in 1965 
but had put aside during the 
January 1966 bombing pause. 
Once again a brief time limit 
was attached to the bombing 
pause—it was to run four days 

_ a period later extended by 

thirty-six hours because of the 
Wilson-Kosygin talks in Lon¬ 
don. The deadline imparted to 
this third cessation, as to the 
first in May 1965, the character 
of an ultimatum. Once again 
President Johnson called for re¬ 
ciprocal military measures by 
North Vietnam in the South as 
the price for prolonging the 
pause. And for the first time 
he asked Hanio not only to 
agree to a reciprocal military 
move but to carry it out before 
the bombing stopped. 

In his Feb. 8 letter to Ho Chi 
Minh, which rejected the sug¬ 
gestion of a bombing h ilt fol¬ 
lowed by bilateral negotiations, 
Mr Johnson said Ms concern 
was that North Vietnam might 
“make use of such action by 
us to improve its military posi¬ 
tion.” But he did not limit him¬ 
self to this concern in making 
a counterproposal that seemed 
a step forward but actually was 
a step backward. He proposed a 
freeze of American force levels 
in the South to accompany the 
bombing halt in the North. But, 
in return, he asked North Viet¬ 
nam not only to halt its own 
manpower build-up in the South, 
but to stop all infiltration of 
material. This amounted to seek¬ 
ing through a bombing pause 
what the bombing itself had 
failed to achieve: a halt in in¬ 
filtration. And to the North Vi¬ 
etnamese, as Prime Minister 
Wilson pointed out at the time, 
it meant “they would be leaving 
perhaps 100,000 North Vietna¬ 
mese (troops) at risk in the 
South, denuded of necessary 
supplies.” 
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Mr. Wilson, in contact with 
Hanoi through Premier Kosy¬ 
gin’* London visit, felt'that a 
further extension of the pause 
•by Washington and a secret 
pledge by Hanoi of almost any 
reciprocal military move would 
permit negotiations to be en¬ 
gaged. Neither Washington nor 
Hanoi was willing to make the 
first move to activate such a 
deal and the bombing resumed. 
But this concept still offers the 
the best chance to get peace 
talks going. 

Other United States proposals 
apparently were made during 
the meetings in Moscow early 
this year between an American 
and a North Vietnamese diplo¬ 
mat. But this first sustained 
series of secret contacts led no¬ 
where because Hanoi’s repre¬ 
sentative was only prepared to 

listen, not talk, prior to cessa¬ 
tion of the bombing. And all the 
American messages, including 
an inquiry about the agenda 
for a conference, seemed de¬ 
signed to induce Hanoi either 
to talk while the bombing went 
on or to agree in advance to 
pay a military price in the 
South in return for suspension 
of the bombing. 

Washington is suspicious that , 1 
North Vietnam is far more in- * 
terested in halting the bombing ’ 
than in genuinely negotiating ' 
and would drag out any talks ' 
to gain a military advantage .-t 
N o one forgeta Korea, where * 
fighting went on for two years 
during the Panmunjom talks. 
.These concerns are legitimate. 
But there are other way* to 
•atisfy them than to insist that 
Hanoi back down first on its 
two-year refusal to talk while 
being bombed. 

Two Routes to Talks 

One way would be for Moe- 
oow, which provides Hanoi with 
much military and economic aid, 
to use this leverage to induce 
North Vietnam to negotiate in 
good faith and not step up its 
infiltration during a bombing 
suspension. But since Soviet 
action is highly unlikely, the 
United States could take the 
initiative. It could suspend the 
bombing but make it dear, 
after talks open, that negotia¬ 
tions could not continue very 
long if either side substantially 
increased its force levels In 
South Vietnam or the flow of 
supplies to its troops or allies. 


The Pentagon already has laid 

the groundwork for such a posi¬ 
tion in the projected May 23 
truce. It has announced that it 
reserves the right to take ap¬ 
propriate military action against 
abnormally large efforts to re¬ 
supply Communist troops. If no 
such abnormal resupply efforts 
are noted, there would be no 
reason not to extend the pause 
and test Hanoi’s willingness to 
negotiate. It goes without say¬ 
ing that prolonged lack of prog¬ 
ress in such negotiations, just as 
increased Communist infiltra¬ 
tion, could and probably would 
lead to a step-up in the war. 

Risk Taken Last Year 

There undoubtedly are some 
military risks in such an ap¬ 
proach. Mr. Johnson took such 
risks a year ago. He suspended 
bombing for 37 days at a time 
when neither the military nor 
the political situation in South 
Vietnam was as secure as to¬ 
day. Yet Hanoi gained no sig¬ 
nificant military advantage. He 
was prepared to open negotia¬ 
tions first, then ask assurances 
that Hanoi would not obtain 
a military advantage from fur¬ 
ther prolongation of the bomb¬ 
ing pause. 

The May 23 truce, if it occurs, 
could provide another opportu¬ 
nity to return to the American 
position of a year ago. Other¬ 
wise the outlook is for con¬ 
tinued deadlock, further escala¬ 
tion and the likelihood of a 
much longer — and perhaps 
a much wider —war. 


ROBERT KLEIMAN is a mew i- 
ber of the Editorial Board of 
The Timet . 








iCONGRE^ EXPECTS 
WAR ESCALATION 


.preparing the Ground’ “The immortal words of 

* r 1 * .. Stephen Decatur, 'my country 

Senator Fulbright also saia or wrong,’ could never be 

[he believed the Administration 


Critics and Supporters Cite 
I Speech by Westmoreland 

-- 

By JOHN HERBERS \ 

Spect.t to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 28 — 


right or wrong,’ could never be 
truer,” he said. “It’s too late to 
question whether it’s right or 
wrong.” 

Richard B. Russell of Geor¬ 
gia, ' chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, said 
he doubted if General West¬ 
moreland had changed the mind 
of anyone in Congress about 
the war. “But it will do a 
—. - .. „ great deal to dispel North Viet- 

•eparing the ground for it. nam ’ s f a j se t> c ii c f that if they 

Mike Mansfield of Montan^, cn j on ^ enough they can 


had brought General Westmore¬ 
land on a speaking tour of this 
country and before Congress as 
a calculated effort to “pave the 
way for escalation.” 

“Developments during the 
past several weeks, the in¬ 
creased bombings, and dther 
things all point to a much wider 
war,” he said. “The general was 
preparing the ground for it.’ 



K . *** *..! 

Congress today ,'ttor «». WU- »JJ?"J“(ore Con- Y " k 

liam C Westmoreland’s address erai s rnm , Im glad he has abandoned 

Sfne W »r in Vietnam was 


likely to be intensified. 

Critics of the Administration’s 
military policy in Southeast 
Asia said with resignation that 
the general’s appearance was 
apparently designed to prepare 
the way for a greater war. 

Those who have supported 
President Johnson’s decisions or 
called for greater military ef¬ 
forts said the general made con¬ 
vincing arguments for a strong 
and aggressive military effort. 

“I feel that the general has 
swung this thing around, ’ said 
Senator John Stennis, Democrat 
of Mississippi, an advocate of 
greater military pressure on 
North Vietnam. 

“I feci confident now that we 
are going to follow through on 


‘soldier’s speech 

“General Westmoreland lai< 
it on the line when he said tha 
in effect once again the end i 
not in sight in Vietnam,” Mr. 
Mansfield said. “The war is go¬ 
ing to get worse before it gets 
better. No doubt the number of * 
men that will be sent to Viet¬ 
nam will be above the quota set 
for this year.’* 

Mr. Mansfield said the ln- 
crased military effort that was 
expected would “increase the 
chances of an open-ended con¬ 
flict.” 

Troop Rise Forecast 

Although General Westmore¬ 
land said nothing about the 


enemy. He showed himself to 
be a stalwart commander. He 
inspired Congress as he inspires 
his troops.” 


joing to f°“°^,t haveanv nccd for morc troo P s - there is 
this matter. I don t ^ av ®. ^ growing opinion in Congress 

doiibt. I think this mes” that the Administration will in¬ 
people will sense from this mes the Arne rican troop 

sage, get a feeling about it th in Vietnam, 

that they haven t had, and an T * ere are now 433 000 United 
understanding, too. states troops in South Vietnam 

Praise For The General and Senator Stennis has said it 
Thor, was nothing but praW •?, “d U 


lllt-lC --O-* 

for General Westmoreland as an 
able and appealing military 
commander, and critics of the 


number ’ will be increased to 
470,000 or 480,000 in the next 
few months, adding billions to 


nanaer, ana ermw ui ----- / , . 

aereed that he had ex-1 the defense budget, 
agrecu Liia.u _ Thncp whn favor 


war — - — . . _ 

ercised restraint and good judg¬ 
ment by not repeating a state-, 
ment made in New York earlier | 
this week that domestic crit-; 
icism was encouraging the; 
enemy to believe “he can win 
politically that which he cannot 
accomplish militarily.” 

Overt response to the gen¬ 
eral’s appearance ranged from 
repeated shouts of “yahoo” by 
Senator Spessard L. Holland, 
Democrat of Florida, to polite 
clapping by Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, Democrat of New 
York. . w 

But critics of the war strong¬ 
ly objected to the general s 
statement that the war had not 
begun as an internal insurrec¬ 
tion but as “aggression from 
the North.” 

‘His statement that this is 


Those who favor a larger com- 


mitment in Vietnam agreed that 
General Westmoreland's appear¬ 
ance would help smooth the 

Senator John G. Tower, Re¬ 
publican of Texas, said General 
Westmoreland "destroyed or 
shot down a lot of the popular 
misconceptions on which dis; 
sent is sometimes based.” 

‘For many months some ot 
us in the Senate have been 
saying what the general pointed 
out so well—that it is the Com¬ 
munists who are the aggressors 
in this war, blowing up bridges, 
cutting roads, sabotaging power 
stations, assassinating civilian 
leaders in the South, terrorizing 
. , . Tmc free election efforts, and kid- 

irffVM- “ a c “; 

SSin 

Relations Committee, I think « c House Armed Serv - 

ls historically mcorrect. Md It Comm ittee, said the speech 

Is typical of the misstatements „ scp ^. atcs the men from the 
that have been made for some 
years now by Administration 
leaders, which has caused, m 
my opinion, the confusion.” 
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\jfroreign Affairs: The Hot Season Starts 


bombed. That would estal 


blikhfr 


By C. L. SULZBERGER 

The Vietnamese war seems to 
be escalating politically 4s much 
as it is escalating militarily. 
China’s leadership has drawn 
together to curb excesses of the 
cultural revolution. At the same 
time Moscow and Peking, while 
poles apart on other matters, 
have patched up an agreement 
to help Hanoi. 

For its part North Vietnam 
is initiating a campaign to gar¬ 
ner diplomatic support. Premier 
Pham Van Dong has been in Pe¬ 
king. Foreign Minister Nguyen 
Duy Trinh has toured East Eu¬ 
rope. Col. Ha Van Lau, an im¬ 
portant Hanoi agent who re¬ 
cently met U.N. Secretary Gen¬ 
eral Thant, is expected in Paris 
shortly. Whatever Ha Van Lau’s 
mission is, it isn’t peace. 

Accord on Arms Shipment 

In the past, China delayed 
Russian transshipments of arms 
for Vietnam, regulating the 
flow in order to apply pressure 
on Hanoi. Thus, paradoxically, 
Moscow’s help became Peking’s 
tool—often against Soviet 
interests. This phase is finished. 
Under the new accord, when 
Russian weapons reach the 
Chinese border they are turned 
over to North Vietnamese of¬ 
ficers there who supervise the 
passage southward. 


At the same time confusion 
inside China, which had alarmed 
Hanoi, appears to have been 
traquilized. Last week Hanoi’s 
Ambassador was received by 
Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai and 
Marshal Lin Piao—all together. 
This was Lin Piao’s first offi¬ 
cial appearance in months. It 
seems to signify that he re¬ 
mains Mao’s official heir and 
that the army, which backs him, 
has agreed to cooperate with 
Chou in avoiding disruption. 

The army’s /political impor¬ 
tance in China has been reaf¬ 
firmed and publicly linked to 
Hanoi at a critical moment. 
Particular significance is at¬ 
tached to this fact when viewed 
against the present military 
background. 

Washington is obviously ac¬ 
celerating the pace of war now 
that tentative peace balloons 
have been punctured. The list 
of bombing targets has broad¬ 
ened. There is no more talk of 
negotiations. Even’ President 
Johnson’s much bruited Mekong 
valley development plan is no 
longer mentioned. The stress is 
on the fight itself and only that. 

As a result, despondency is 
growing in Paris, which was 
never sympathetic to American 
policy on Vietnam. There is a 
feeling the U.S.A. may start 
mass raids on Haiphong and 


Hanoi and then, if Ho Chi Minh 
cannot be forced to parley, raids 
on the Red River valley dikes. 
In midsummer high water sea¬ 
son, the latter could cause 
thousands of civilian casualties. 

The French feel that even 
widely extended bombing can¬ 
not change the essential mili¬ 
tary situation, which could only 
be altered by invasion of the 
North. That, Paris feels, would 
certainly bring China into the 
war. The political armistice in¬ 
side China and the Moscow- 
Peking deal on arms shipments 
must be related to this pos¬ 
sibility. 

The French have always been 
positive that no break could 
come in the war until the U.S.A. 
stopped bombing the North. 
They believe we are bombing “a 
principle,” an article of Commu¬ 
nist faith, not just a piece of 
Communist territory, and that 
no matter how much the Marxist 
world may quarrel on other 
matters, it will stick together 
on this crucial point. 

Inviolate Territory 

In 1959 Molotov said Moscow 
would never cede “one inch of 
Socialist territory” anywhere. 
Paris believes no Communist 
state will be allowed by Russia 
to negotiate peace while being 


precedent which might weaken 
other Marxist regimes. , 

In February 1965 Soviet Ann 
bassador Vinogradov presented 
a note to General de Gaulle aay* 
ing Moscow supported a negotK 
ated settlement in Vietnam 1 
this could not happen so lori^ as 
the North was being bomped. 
Moscow, according to the Frpncjp, 
sent similar word to Wash¬ 
ington while cautioning Hanoi 
against the Chinese dogma that 
war should be continued at any 
price. ''I* 

Compromise Is Unlikely 

New political trends friyp 
been stimulated by the latest 
military escalation, but not even 
Ha Van Lau’s expected sortie 
to the West is likely to offer* 
any hint of compromise. TJigre 
has been a significant change 
since early this year whe© 
Trinh hinted that if Washing¬ 
ton stopped bombing, Hanoi 
might negotiate later. 

Washington saw this 
sign of Hanoi’s weakness. Pfcfis 
saw it as a sign of Hanoi’s In¬ 
dependence from Peking. 
ever was right then, there, are,; 
no suggestions of weakness 7 
now. And the Marxist world is’ 
mustering against the mottnti 
ing escalation. Spring and sum¬ 
mer promise to be hot. •'* 










Johnson and the Genera} 

He and Westmoreland Are in Accor 
And the President Wants All tcAKno 


By MAX FRANKEL 

Special to The New York Time* 



WASHINGTON, April 27—1 Mr. Johnson regards this as 
The most important thing for s the only plausible explanation 


President in the middle of a 
war, President Johnson re¬ 
marked to some visitors re« 
cently, is to have the under¬ 
standing of the heroes, 

There, in a phrase, was prob4 


extraordinary political perform 
ances this week 


for the tenacity of North Viet¬ 
nam and^the Vietcong. He has 
begun to equate every loss of 
support at home with the loss 
of life on the battlefield. He 
cannot understand how the 
Communists could long absorb 
the present degree of physical 


ably the best explanation of thq punishment if they were not ob- 

- —*- 1 - by the memory of what 

13 years ago—the po- 


News 

Analysis 


by the biggest 


happened 


hero that Vietnam 
has produced, the 
commander of the 
American forces, 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland. 

Having worked diligently for 
the general’s understanding and 


HUeal collapse in Paris that has¬ 
tened the defeat of the French 
Army in Indochina. 

Thus, the demonstration of 
American resolve, at home as 
well * as in the war, has come 
to be regarded at the White 
. .- . x House as not only good politics 

having made certain at Guam but also an essential aspect of 
a month ago that it was secure, military tactics. General West- 
the President decided to exhibit moreland’s political service here 
it to the nation’s editors in New this week, therefore, is great- 
York last Monday and again to i y valued by the President, 
a joint session of Congress and Mr. Johnson, in turn, is giv- 
a White House luncheon for ing the general ever more mili- 
Govemors tomorrow. tary support. Symbolically, if 

Essentially, it is an under- no t literally, the President is 
standing that each man owes reciprocating the understand- 
the other the maximum possible ing. 

support because they agree that He has enlarged the target 
the military battles in Vietnam lists of the bombings oi North 
and the political battle at home Vietnam, bombings that have 
are only different engagements “delighted” the general because 
of a single war. But the under- he believes they are increasing 
standing operates on many the cost of the war to Hanoi 


levels. 

By loyally endorsing the pol¬ 
icy of “limited” war while wam- 


and tying up hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of. North Vietnamese 
troops and workers with a mini- 


tof of its complexity, General mum expenditure of American 
Weftmoreland has renounced manpower. 


tile Korean War politics of the 
Mtion's last two heroes, Gen- 
WU Of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Different Approach 
In effect, he denied the glam¬ 
our of his uniform to the Mac- 
Arthur argument that victory 
was possible through a wider 
War or to the Eisenhower prom¬ 
ise that honorable peace could 
be swiftly negotiated. The Viet¬ 
nam hero campaigned for a 
“courageous” President, for re¬ 
solve, for endurance. 

Moreover, General Westmore¬ 
land lent his considerable 
prestige to an argument that 
can sound only self-serving 
when employed directly by the 
President—that the dissenters 
at home are harming American 
soldiers by giving false hope 
^g^encouragement to the 


Also, Mr. Johnson has heed¬ 
ed the general’s plea that he 
avoid periodic pauses in the 
bombing unless they are recip¬ 
rocated with militarily signifi¬ 
cant reductions of activity by 
North Vietnam. 

He has allowed the general 
to describe various proposals 
for a cease-fire in Vietnam as 
“a military advantage to the 
enemy and a detriment to our 
side.” 

Argument Softens 

This goes a long way toward 
settling an argument Inside, the 
Administration between those 
who agree with General West* 
morel and and those who con¬ 
tend that the Communist guer¬ 
rilla forces will lose much more 
momentum and morale in a 
cease-fire than the organized 
and ever-ready armies of the 
United States and South Viet¬ 
nam. 


Involved in that argument 
has been the much larger ques¬ 
tion of whether Washington 
should continue to hope for a 
bargain with the Communist 
side or simply for its withdraw¬ 
al from the field of battle. A 
cease-fire would be an essen¬ 
tial part of any negotiations 
for a coalition or othof form 
of power-sharing in South Viet¬ 
nam. 

The President and the gen¬ 
eral do not agree on every as¬ 
pect of the war, but the gen¬ 
eral’s deference and the Presi¬ 
dent’s gratitude suggest that 
they will continue to respect 
each other’s requirements and 
perspectives. 

A continuing discussion cen¬ 
ters on the number of troops 
needed in Vietnam. Thus far, 
General Westmoreland has got 
troops virtually as fast as he 
and the South Vietnamese econ¬ 
omy could absorb them. But 
he is not yet reconciled to the 


recently reduced rate of aug¬ 
mentation. 

The Administration has been 
planning for a force of 475,000 
men by the end of this year 
while the general is said to be 
asking for at least 50,000 more 
now. and still more later. Ap¬ 
parently, he is arguing not for 
an intensification of the war 
in every direction but for a 
confrontation with some diffi¬ 
cult choices. 

At the moment, for instance, 
three North Vietnamese divi¬ 
sions stationed just across the 
demilitarized zone between 
North and South Vietnam are 
tying down a huge American 
force in defensive positions. 

More Troops Instead 

Normally, the military tacti¬ 
cians would plan an all-out 
attack on the enemy conceritHi- 
tion. But if they must hold 
back because of Washington’s 
unwillingness to invade North 
Vietnam, they say, then they 
must have more troops instead. 

SimHar arguments have been 
made as a result of Washing¬ 
ton’s insistence that the fron¬ 
tiers of Laos and Cambodia not 
be violated on offensive ground 
operations. 

The general has continued 
pointedly to bemoan the 
enemy’s advantage in operating 
from behind these frontiers. 
The President, in turn, has 
pointedly tried to balance the 
military’s interest In battlefield 
operations by urging it to give 
at least equal attention and 
support to nonmilitary pro¬ 
grams designed to create & vi¬ 
able government and society in 
^South Vietnam. 
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Washington: Blessed Are d/War Makers ? 
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By JAMES RESTON 

WASHINGTON, April 27 — 
The latest theory in this upside- 
down war in Vietnam is that a 
hawk is & dove and a dove is a 
hawk. This is the new gospel 
according to our embattled 
masters: the doves are deceiv¬ 
ing the enemy into prolonging 
the killing, whereas the com¬ 
passionate hawks are trying to 
bring the killing to a quick and 
merciful end. 

The awkward thing about 
these two propositions is that 
there happens to be some truth 
in both. No doubt the Vietnam 
doves are inadvertently helping 
perpetuate the illusion in Hanoi 
that our divisions here at home 
will lead eventually to our de¬ 
feat. And no doubt the hawks 
genuinely believe they can 
smash their way to peace, even 
if they have to smash that 
tragic country to do it. 

The Strange Logic 

It is not difficult to under¬ 
stand the conflict between the 
doves who want to reach a com¬ 
promise by negotiation, and the 
hawks who want to compel a 
compromise by force of arms. 
It is even easier to understand 
General Westmoreland, the 
magnificent commander of the 
American Expeditionary Force 
in Vietnam, who naturally 
thinks primarily about themen 
who have to do the fijpfting. 


What Is harder to understand is 
the argument of President 
Johnson, Secretary of State 
Rusk and Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who don't seem 
to mind giving the impression 
that they would gladly violate 
the right of dissent rather than 
put up with it. 

Obviously, they are not all 
suddenly suggesting that dis¬ 
sent is almost unpatriotic in 
order to defend the right of 
free gpeech. They cannot really 
be advocating what they seem 
to be arguing: My country ’tis 
of Thee, Sweet land of con¬ 
formity, Of Thee I sing. 

They are themselves too 
much in the American tradition 
to advocate such nonsense and 
they couldn’t get away with it 
if they tried. It is not Only that 
the press and Congress would 
object, but that prominent 
members of the President’s 
own Cabinet would object, no 
matter how irritating their 
critics might be. 

McNamara's Views 

When Secretary of Defense 
McNamara was asked this 
week whether he agreed with 
General Westmoreland’s public 
observation that the critics of 
the Vietnam war were “helping 
the enemy,’’ he replied: “I have 
long spoken in favor of free 
speech in this country. ... It’s 


what we have fought for for 
200 years, domestically and in¬ 
ternationally, and I would not 
like to see any action taken .to 
in any way restrict it.” 

The habit of resigning on 
principle has almost vanished 
from the political world ol 
Washington. Nobody goes out 
and slams the door these days, 
but the corruption of gentle 
conformity has not reached the 
point of limiting free debate. 

Secretary McNamara carries 
in his pocketbook a quotation 
from the late Judge Learned 
Hand, which reads as follows: 

“I believe that that com¬ 
munity is already in process of 
dissolution where each man 
begins to eye his neighbor as 
a possible enemy, where non¬ 
conformity with the accepted 
creed ... is a mark of disaffec¬ 
tion ... where orthodoxy chokes 
freedom of dissent; where faith 
in the eventual supremacy of 
reason has become so timid that 
we dare not enter our convic¬ 
tions in the open lists to win or 
lose. 

“Such fears as these are a 
solvent which can eat out the 
cement that binds the stones 
together; they may in the end 
subject us to a despotism as evil 
as any that we dread; and they 
can be allayed only insofar as 
we refuse to proceed on sus¬ 
picion, and trust one another 


until we have tangible grofl 
for misgiving. The mutual con¬ 
fidence on which all else de¬ 
pends can be maintained 1 
by an open mind and a b^,w 
reliance upon free discussion. * 

Secretary McNamara has his 
critics, but nobody should mis" > 
take him. on this point, and’ be 
is certainly not alone in Wash* 
iHgton in feeling this way. Th« •- 
question, therefore, is W^Y> 
other leaders of the Administra¬ 
tion have allowed themselv^ tp 
get in the position of seeipipg 
to want to shame their critics 
into silence, and the answer is 
that the pressures of * war ‘Are 
doing what the pressures * of - 
war usually do. They are dis* 
torting and corrupting the 
priorities of many men and lead*.'- 
ing them to say things under - 
emotion that they do not really „ 
believe and probably would,not . 
act on even if they could. . 

The Right of Dissent ~ 

But the main point is fairly 
clear. The present fuss 
silencing the dissenters on VJet-^ . 
na rn only strengthens the spirit 
of dissent. We are in tro 
here on a lot of things. The cUa** ^ 
sent on Vietnam is much gr eyly 
in private than it is in public* l * 
as the wives of most influential- , 
men here know better than 
anybody else, but the righ^/pf 
dissent itself is not in danger. , 

o*id 









In The Nation: How jvfuch Is a War Worth ? 


By TOM WICKER 

WASHINGTON, April 26 — 
The failure of the various peace 
flurries that excited the world 
at the beginning of this year 
now can be seen to have been 
more decisive than perhaps was 
realized. That period has been 
followed, with almost rhythmic 
regularity, by the mining of 
North Vietnamese rivers, the 
shelling of North Vietnam by 
ships and mammoth artillery, 
and the creeping escalation of 
American air attacks to include 
strategic targets, the formerly 
proscribed cities of Hanoi and 
Haiphong, and the air bases 
from which North Vietnam’s 
klG fleet operates. 

Escalation and Response 

At least one response already 
has been seen—the dangerous 
escalation by the North -Viet¬ 
namese of their ground opera¬ 
tions just south of the demili¬ 
tarized zone. This has forced 
redeployment of American 
forces in South Vietnam. 

Gen. William C. Westmore¬ 
land, in his speech in New York, 
left little doubt that he both 
wanted and expected to get 
more troops, although he would 
not specify how many. 

All of this can only mean that 
since the failure to get peace 
talks under way in January and 
February, President Johnson 
has determined on an enormous 

—*whle. He has decided to seek 


a military decision over North 
Vietnam on the mainland of 
Asia, and the probability is that 
his timetable has been stepped 
up in an effort to produce an 
end to the war well before the 
1968 election. 

A Military Decision 

In this strategy, a “military 
decision” would come when 
North Vietnam had been so 
blasted and drained of ability to 
fight that Hanoi would have to 
accept peace terms just to sur¬ 
vive. 

It is probably not possible for 
those not involved in the highest 
Administration decisions to know 
precisely on what grounds they 
are made—for instance, how 
much the President may be in¬ 
fluenced by having to run for 
re-election next year, or to what 
extent he may be relying upon 
purely military estimates and 
conclusions. 

There was a somewhat dis¬ 
turbing example of the latter in 
General Westmoreland’s speech. 
Discussing the bombing of the 
MIG bases, the general left the 
impression that it anight even 
be an advantage to his forces 
if the North Vietnamese were 
forced to transfer their aircraft 
to Chinese fields; it would take 
them that much longer, he said, 
to react to American planes over 
North Vietnam. 

No doubt that is true, al¬ 
though since the MiG’s have not 


been much of a deterrent factor 
to American air raids so far, 
it seems relatively unimportant. 
But this military view simply 
overlooks the fundamental fact\ 
that a transfer of the MiG’s to 
Chinese fields will (a) inevitably 
draw Hanoi and Peking closer 
together, and (b) just as inevi¬ 
tably increase Peking’s fear of 
attack, since the MiG’s and their 
bases now are obviously consid¬ 
ered to be acceptable targets. 

But whatever the assumptions 
upon which Johnson and his 
closest advisers now are acting, 
they are tripping along a tight¬ 
rope over disaster and it is not 
even clear that if they reach the 
other end the journey will have 
been worth it. 

In the Senate, a group of war 
critics led by the able George 
McGovern of South Dakota, ef¬ 
fectively raised the most threat¬ 
ening spectre of all — the per¬ 
suasive thesis that escalation has 
consistently led only to response, 
that response has demanded 
more escalation, and that more 
escalation has produced further 
response, in a sort of deadly 
game of leapfrog the outcome of 
which no general and no Presi¬ 
dent can predict, but which 
might well be the consolidation of 
the Communist nations against 
the United States in World War 
HI. 

In the Joint Committee on 
Economics, meanwhile, the re¬ 
spected John Stennis of Missis¬ 


sippi, who has consistently sup¬ 
ported the necessity of the war, 
said that figures available to his 
Subcommittee on Preparedness 
placed the cost of 50,000 addi¬ 
tional troops in Vietnam at $4 
billion to $6 billion a year over 
present spending levels. 

The war is already costing 
about $20 billion a year and the 
presently budgeted figure for 
national defense is an incredible 
$73.1 billion. Those, for instance, 
who deplore the Rev. Martin 
Luther King’s call to Negroes 
to oppose the war should not 
overlook what the war expendi¬ 
tures, or any substantial por¬ 
tion of them, would mean to 
Negroes and to all Americans 
If they could be devoted to edu¬ 
cation, to destroying the slums, 
to training the unskilled, to 
building houses, hospitals, wel¬ 
fare and recreation facilities. 

Is It Worth It? 

With all due respect, then, to 
those who question the war on 
purely moral or pacifist 
grounds, or who may intel¬ 
lectually reject any American 
military responsibility in Asia, 
or who may believe politically 
that the United States is inter¬ 
fering in a civil war, there is 
also a hard, practical, prag¬ 
matic question to be asked as 
well. It is simply whether, fill 
other questions aside, this war 
is worth either the risk or the 
cost, let alone both. 
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Whose Government in Saigon ? 7 

A change in the stated political policy of the 
United States appears to have accompanied the 
change of American Ambassadors in Saigon. In the 
farewell interview given to The Times by Henry Cabot 
Lodge he frankly comes out for an important South 
Vietnamese military role in whatever government 
results from the coming elections. 

This is tantamount to telling the Vietnamese not 
only what the composition of their government should 
be, but who should be in it, since the obvious candi¬ 
dates are the members of the present ruling military 
junta. 

Are Americans fighting and dying 10,000 miles 
from home in order to put Marshal Ky and his clique 
in a position of uninterrupted power? In General 
Westmoreland’s speech in New York he said: “At one 
and the same time, we must fight the enemy, protect 
the people, and help them build a nation in the pattern 
of their choice.” Is it to be their choice, or ours? 

Mr. Johnson’s 1964 Presidential campaign is replete 
with quotations that historians are going to find iron¬ 
ical. Former Senator Goldwater already finds them so, 
for he is now an ardent admirer of most Johnsonian 
policies. After all, they used to be his policies. In 
that campaign President Johnson came out firmly 
against bombing the North and sending “American 
boys nine or ten thousand miles away from home to 
do what Asian boys ought to be doing for themselves.” 
He was in favor of a South Vietnam free to choose 
its own form of government and its own leaders. 

Ambassador Lodge cannot be blamed for conform¬ 
ing to Washington’s policies. He did so under two 
Administrations with skill, devotion and courage. Had 
he disagreed with the policies, he would have resigned. 
If the new Ambassador, Ellsworth Bunker, did not 
agree with present policies he would not have accepted 
the post in Saigon. These men are fully entitled to 
their beliefs and convictions, and they have every 
right to express them. 

But Mr. Lodge should allow the same right to 
others and not condemn, as he did in his interview 
and on his return to Boston, those who believe that 
the escalation of the war should cease, that the bomb¬ 
ing of North Vietnam should stop, and that the 
National Liberation Front and Vietcong in South Viet¬ 
nam have a right to seek a future role in the Saigon 
government. 

This week’s impressive attack on the Administra¬ 
tion’s Vietnam policies by Senators McGovern and 
Church, which other Senators supported, is the kind 
of “debate” on the war that is needed now more than 
ever. Ambassador Lodge will be heard, with respect, 
in his presentation of an opposite view. 

However, the people of Vietnam—South and North 
—are entitled to their views, too. It is not for Ameri¬ 
cans to tell them what kind of government they should 
have and what leaders they should choose. 








Bunker Assumes Vietnam Post 
Five Hours After Lodge Leaves fl 

t/.S. Is Believed Eager to Stem Rumor ^ 
That Change of Envoys Means ^ 
Shift in American Policy 
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By JONATHAN RANDAL 

SpkI» to Th« New Torn Tlmei 



l 


SAIGON, South Vietnam, 
April 25—Ellsworth Bunker ar¬ 
rived here today to take up his 
post as American Ambassador 
less than five hours after the 
departure of his predecessor, 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

The timing of Mr. Lodge’s 
departure and Mr. Bunker’s ar¬ 
rival appeared to reflect a de¬ 
sire to stem rumors that the 
change in personnel also indi¬ 
cated a change in policy. 

Diplomatic usage dictates 
that the outgoing ambassador 
leave his post before his suc¬ 
cessor arrives. However, sev¬ 
eral days at the least are usu¬ 
ally allowed to, elapse before 
the new ambassador arrives. 

Almost six weeks have 
elapsed since President John¬ 
son first announced Mr. 
Bunker’s appointment. 

As the weeks went by, South 
Vietnamese politicians specu¬ 
lated that Mr. Lodge’s depar¬ 
ture indicated that the United 
States wanted to moderate the 
outgoing ambassador’s support 
“for Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
as a candidate in the forthcom¬ 
ing Presidential elections. 

Military Rivalry 

The Premier and Lieut. Gen. 
Nguyen Van Thieu, the chief 
of state, are still jockeying for 
the endorsement of the armed 
forces as their candidate. Civ¬ 
ilian politicians are awaiting 
the. outcome of the rivalry be¬ 
tween the two military leaders 
before announcing their own 
candidates. The elections are 
scheduled for Sept. 1. 

“It’s high time that Bunker 
arrived,” one high American of¬ 
ficial said, “if only to stop all 
these rumors.” 

However, Vietnamese orbser- 
ers tended to be unmoved by 
such statements and some con¬ 
trasted what they thought was 
a different emphasis in Mr. 
Lodge’s farewell remarks and 
Mr. Bunker’s statement on ar¬ 
rival. 

Mr. Lodge, in his last news 
Conference, said he believed the 
war would not be ended by nego 
ttations but rather “with a fade- 
out” of Vietcong strength. 

I Mr. Bunker said “military 


power — important as it is — 
cannot alone provide any last; 
ing answer to the real prott-* 
lems of Vietnam.” 

“The larger task will takfc' 
longer,” he said,” and will de^ ! 
pend ultimately on the Viet^ s 
namese people themselves.” lu 

Reconciliation Sought 

Asked whether he thought hfe* 
could work the kind of reconcile 
ation that distinguished his mis*l 
sion in the Dominican Republic 
Mr. Bunker said: “X hope thafc 
is possible.” O 

In his prepared statement YrtL 
said that “we look beyond thi*{ 
harsh aggression and cruel conwi 
flict to a time of reconciliation 
and peace throughout Asia.” d i 
The use of the word “recon~ 
dilation” has taken on a widetfc 
connotation in recent months 
for some Vietnamese politicians/. 

For them, reconciliation 
part of still vague hopes thatt 
a negotiated settlement can bai 
arranged by winning over Viet¬ 
cong leaders and sympathizer!#! 
to a compromise settlement thafct 
would allow South Vietnam t(t» 
continue as a sovereign, non*? 
Communist state. 

National reconciliation, a prog > 
gram designed to provide an*rf 
nesty and even key position#/ 
to Vietcong defectors, becamm 
Government policy earlier thifli 
month. lit 

Two previous American efwi 
forts to persuade the Governs 
ment to announce the program!! 
which had been ready since lastt 
fall, collapsed when the ruling! 
generals reneged . at the last 
moment. ■ - >.nf 

Even today the generals 
not thought to be wholeheartecfetf 
ly in favor of the program, Ufcf 
part because they find it difo? 
ficult to offer important postjfc 
to an enemy they have beejft 
fighting for years. 

Relatively junior protocol o 
ficers were the only offid$. 
South Vietnamese to greet Mfcj 
Bunker upon his arrival thf$> 
afternoon. When Mr. Lodge rejQ 
turned for his second tour 
Ambassador twenty months 
ago, large numbers of important- 
South Vietnamese GovernmehT 
officials were on hand to greet 


q - UVJ 


him. 




















The War of Attrition 

General Westmoreland describes the Vie\fiani con¬ 
flict as “a war of attrition.” The alternative would be 
“a war of annihilation” which the General said had 
been ‘‘ruled out as a matter of policy.” In the same 
way, President Johnson and Secretaries Rusk and 
McNamara talk of a “limited war” in Vietnam. 

Although these phrases have considerable descrip- / 
tive truth for the fleeting present, they contain 4 


deception that hides reality. Keep up attrition long 
enough and eventually you annihilate. Keep escalating 
the war week after week, month after month, as the 
United States is doing, and there is no limit to the 
death and destruction. The difference is between slow 
death and quick death, gradual destruction and im¬ 
mediate destruction. 

The aim of present United States policies, however 
they are defined, is to advance toward total victory. 
If that victory can be achieved by a negotiation in 
which Hanoi surrenders, the solution will be through 
negotiation. If Hanoi goes on fighting, as General 
Westmoreland expects it to, the victory would come 
through military action, with much of North Vietnam 
and some of South Vietnam turned into a wasteland. 

The argument, presumably, is that every object— 
material or human—has a breaking point. The United 
States, as General Westmoreland said, is “putting 
maximum pressure on the enemy anywhere and every¬ 
where that we can.” This Is the philosophy we dis¬ 
cussed the other day, of making Hanoi “hurt” in the 
current lingo. But in the search for a breaking point, 
the victor can lose so much in a political, moral and 
even practical way that the victory becomes a sham. 

It is undoubtedly correct to say—and General West¬ 
moreland is only the latest of many American leaders 
to point this out—that Hanoi must realize it can no 
longer defeat the Americans militarily. It does not 
follow that the Americans and their allies can defeat 
Hanoi and the Vietcong by the military measures now 
being applied, even if they are escalated indefinitely. 
As many of the most astute South Vietnamese leaders 
know, and some of them admit, the Vietcong could go 
on fighting guerrilla warfare for many years. If North 
Vietnam is not physically occupied, it can go on exist¬ 
ing however crippled it may be, and occupation would 
run imminent risk of intervention from the Commu¬ 
nist Chinese or even the Soviet Union. 

It is this complex of doubts and dangers in a long 
war with mounting American casualties and costs that 
is leading Republicans such as Senator Percy and 
Democrats such as Senators Fulbright and Robert 
Kennedy in the search for a way out before it i4 too 
late. The aim is not and never has been to “acuttle 
and run”; but the steady American expansion of the 
war has brought peace no nearer. General Westnior4- 
land concedes this. ' v 

Therefore, those who argue that the escalation 
should be stopped; that there should be a unilateral 
bombing pause over North Vietnam; that the wisest 
policy is to seek peace through political rather than 
military measures, and that every hint of an opening 
in Hanoi’s declarations should be thoroughly pursued, 
are not being “unpatriotic.” They are being logical. 
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Air Warfare Principle* | Bomb Targets 
Ignored in Bombing of North 
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Four of Six Airfields Still Spared 
2-Year Delay in Hitting Targets Costly 

By HANSON W. BALDWIN 
New York Times Military Analyst 

© 1907, New York Times News Service 

NEW YORK, May 5 2f 
UNITED STATES ATTACKS on two of the six principal fiekfe. 
used by the North Vietnamese air force have had relatively little 
effect on the air war so far. 

Officers agreed that the bombings, though perhaps of political 
and psychological importance, were bound to have limited military 
effectiveness because of restrictions that governed them. 

Air officers say that the at¬ 



tacks, which began April 25, vio¬ 
lated some basic principles of 
air warfare. 

Normally, the enemy’s air¬ 
fields are the first target in any 
war in which airpower is in¬ 
volved. Neutralization of en¬ 
emy air power is regarded as 
essential to gain and maintain 
air luperiority with a minimum 
of losses. 

But the United States has 
been bombing North Vietnam 
for more than two years, and 
the principal jet bases for North 
Vietnam’s MIG fighters were 
not bombed until 10 days ago. 

THE DELAY permitted grad¬ 
ual development of a North 
Vietnamese air force that vir¬ 
tually did not exist three years 
ago. North Vietnamese pilots 
trained in the Soviet Union have 
i^cetv^' *<biHihe-job 

In' North Vietnam. 

New planes have been pro¬ 
vided by the Russians, and the 
North Vietnamese air order of 
battle includes more than 100 
fighters.* A score of these are 
believed to be MIG-21s, some of 
them of the late MIG-21D 
model, equipped with the Soviet 
A-2 heat-seeking missile. 

Reports in aviation circles 
indicate that, even newer air¬ 
craft are being provided. All 
of the most modern MIGs are 
based at Phucyen, a field that 
has not been bombed. The rest 
of the growing North Vietna¬ 
mese air force—chiefly MIG- 
15s and MIG-178, with a few 
MIG-15* — is based at Hoalac 
and Kep, the only two bases so 
far bombed, and at Gi&lam, 
Catba and Kienan. 

A SECOND PRINCIPLE of 
air war was violated, the offi¬ 


cers say, when the attacks were 
restricted to two of the six 
known bases. The two were 
regarded as the least impor¬ 
tant of the six; indeed, when 
Kep was originally bombed, its 
runway was being lengthened, 
and no MIGs were stationed 
there. % 

To insure optimum destruc¬ 
tion of an enemy’s air force, 
heavy simultaneous attacks on 
all his known air bases are re¬ 
garded by military men as 
essential. 

The targets would be the 
planes themselves, refueling and 
rearming facilities, control tow¬ 
ers, hangar and maintenance 
shops and the runways, which 
should be cratered with heavy 
bombs. 

Heavy earthwork and con- 
crete-and-steel protecting walls 
around aircraft parking areas 
have been built at the North 
Vietnamese fields. To insure 
destruction, each parked plane 
would have to be hit with 
bombs or rockets or with heavy- 
caliber ammunition. If the fa¬ 
cilities at one or both of the 
bombed airfields were de¬ 
stroyed, the surviving aircraft 
could be based on the four fields 
that have so far been exempted 
from attack. 

PRESUMABLY, the two fields 
that were attacked were se¬ 
lected by Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. NcNamara and the 
White House because of their 
distance from Hanoi and from 
relatively heavily populated 
areas. 

Hoalac is 20 miles west of 
Hanoi; Kep is 38 miles north¬ 
east of the city. Gialam, how¬ 
ever, is in the city’s outskirts, 
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in the midst of a built-up area. 
Phucyen, 16 miles away—per¬ 
haps the most important of the 
six fields—also has some built- 
up areas near it. Catba is 57 
miles east and Kienan 52 miles 
east of Hanoi. 

The few North Vietnamese 
planes play a key role in an 
intricate and tightly integrated 
air-defense system that is prob¬ 
ably, for the area covered, the 
most modern and the densest 
in the world. 

If the bombing of the North 
Vietnamese airfields were in¬ 
tensive and inclusive enough, 
the MIGs could be forced to 
take sanctuary on Chinese 
bases. 

The MIG is a short-range air¬ 
craft, designed primarily as a 
bomber interceptor. Retirement 
to more distant Chinese fields 
—perhaps 100 to 300 miles from 
Hanoi — would considerably 
: handicap it. 
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Unthinkable Thouj 


, M 

A brilliant Republican staff study ot the 
Vietnam war has thrown the party leadership 
into consternation by obliquely suj^esting 
the unthinkable thought of disassociating the 
party from the Johnson Administration’s war 
policy. Senator Dirksen left his hospital bed 
to rebut the report and rally Republican 
Senators once more behind the President. 
But we doubt that the last word has been 
said. If the furore compels the party to face 
up to the possibility of offering a choice, 
not an echo, next year, it may have ex¬ 
tremely important effects. 

The Vietnam study was prepared at Sena¬ 
tor Javits’s suggestion by the staff of the 
Senate Republican Policy Committee, whose 
director is Fred B. Rhodes Jr. It obviously 
does not represent the views of the more 
bellicosely “me-too” Republican Senators, 
and it is primarily an analysis of the his¬ 
torical record. It is such an excellent analysis, 
however, that with very little touching up I 
it could become the rationale for a Republi¬ 
can campaign pinning responsibility for the 
war directly on President Johnson, and of¬ 
fering the hope of a new look at our deep¬ 
ening commitment under Republican leader¬ 
ship. That is what Gen. Eisenhower offered 
in the Korean war in 1952, and nobody can 
doubt that it was the key to his election. 


The credibility of a Republican campaign 
along these lines would, of course, depend 
heavily on the candidate. Richard M. Nixon 
whose name is never mentioned in the 
white paper,” would be automatically ruled 
fl b f u cause of his long-standing association 
With the war policy; after all, he wanted a 

that 1 a 5 , 4 ' “ not be y° nd possibility 

Ik iV he deb ? te suggestion of his unavail, 
ability was indeed one purpose of this report. 

We hope Republican leaders will ponder 

anH fa K ^\ S ll ed on Vietnam thoughtfully 
and soberly. They might even conclude that 

af* t™ y h m ° US authors are possibly more 

“m?t™- q rU * Stlmg at the g rass roots than 

J^°°th. Senat< r Wh0 keep tem “g them- 
selves the war has strong popular support. 

A recent Gallup poll asked whether Ameri- 

cans would support a Vietnam policy based 

r n t - mng a ? d equipping South Vietnam- 

!“ Mps Uke over th « w ar. 100,000 
Americans to be withdrawn for each 100,000 
Vie namese put into the field. When 61 per 
cent of the respondents vote “Yes” for 

* >* «*■ formula, wlae politician" 

would do well to question whether thev 
are interpreting the electorate correctly when 
they assume it wants a bigger war. 


Naturally enough, the G.O.P. staff report 
emphasizes that it was President Eisenhower 
who resisted pressure for a unilateral 
American troop commitment when the 
French were being run out of Vietnam in 
1954, and glosses over the fact that the 
Eisenhower Administration itself undertook 
to overturn the Geneva agreements and so 
helped lay the groundwork for later escala¬ 
tion of our involvement. Neither is it men¬ 
tioned that Gen. Eisenhower is today, like 
Senator Dirksen, a “me-too” statesman ever 
ready to rally behind Mr. Johnson. 

Nevertheless, the historical fact remains 
that escalation did take place under Demo¬ 
cratic leadership, not Republican, and much 
evidence can be cited to argue that a Demo¬ 
cratic Administration is thoroughly locked 
into the war. Hence the study concludes that 
before making any further decisions to sup¬ 
port or differ with the President, Republicans 
might seek “hard, realistic answers” to two 
basic questions: what precisely is our national 
interest in Southeast Asia, and to what 
lengths are we prepared to go in support of 
this interest? 
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Letter to a Constituent by Senator\Gea/ge McGovern (DemS.D.) 


(Following his recent speech 
criticizing American policy in Viet¬ 
nam, Senator McGovern received 
a telegram from a constituent say • 
ing “t his type of thinking only 
inspires the Communists and pro¬ 
longs the war.” Here are excerpts 
from the Senator's reply.) 

Like you, I have a boy who will 
soon be eligible for the Vietnam war, 
and I am also a combat veteran. 
These are two of the reasons why I 
want to do everything I can to head 
off what I think may very well de¬ 
generate into World War HI. involv¬ 
ing the lives of millions of Americans 
in an Asian land war which most of 
our best Generals have warned 
against for many years. 

I believe that our policymakers 
have made a series of political and 
chpiomatic miscalculations that have 
drawn us into a situation which plays 
right into the hands of the Chinese 
Communists. Only they can profit 
from targe numbers of American 
forces being slaughtered in an Asian 
jungle where all the odds are against 
us. I think the Ch ncse are doing 
everything they can to block negotia¬ 
tions from getting under way. 

My view is that we should not sur¬ 
render or pull out, 'but we should 
quit sending in more and more 
troops and bombing closer and closer 
to the Chinese frontier until we fi¬ 
nally force the other side into the 
kind of total commitment that would 
require an endless multitude of 
American soldiers going to Asia for 
the rest of our lives. 


& 





Onward and Upward and 
Onward and . . . 

I want to see us hold the line 
where we are now and then go all 
out to negotiate a settlement of this 
war on the best possible terms. I do 
not believe that the Administration is 
leveling with us when they tell us 
they have tried to do everything 
they could to get the other side to 
negotiate. 

The facts are that top-level spokes¬ 
men for the other side have said re¬ 
peatedly that if we would stop the 
bombing of North Vietnam they 
would be willing to enter into discus¬ 


sions looking toward an end to the 
war. I think that is a small price to 
pay on our part. 

As a matter of fact, the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. McNamara, has re¬ 
cently testified that the bombing has 
not materially affected the number 
of troops and supplies that North 
Vietnam is 'sending into the South. 
They carry most of it on their backs 
or by bicycle on jungle trails in any 
event. Bombers aren’t very effective 
against that kind of operation. 

As a bomber pilot of World War II, 

I know how effective bombs can be 
against a highly industrialized coun¬ 
try like Japan or Germany. But 
they, aren’t worth very much except 
in slaughtering a lot of women and 
kids in a primitive agricultural coun¬ 
try like Vietnam. I am afraid that 
if we continue on our present course, 
we will see millions of our sons 
fighting in Asia in the not too distant 
future. Let us take stock of where 
we are going before we plunge any 
further down that road. 

T think you know that the easy 
thing for me to do politically is sim¬ 
ply to sit silent rather than speak out 
and take the public risks involved, as 
witness your own reaction. I love 
this country enough so that I intend 
to speak out in spite of the political 
risk to me to warn against a course 
that I think is taking us toward dis¬ 
aster. I do not want to remain m 
the Senate if the price of remaining 
here is to be silent about policies 
that I think are hurting America. 
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Sc^aTParty Pressing Issue 
That Only GOP Can End War 

New Demands Made to Drop Support 
of Johnson’s Vietnam Policies 

By THOMAS W. OTTENAD ' 

A Washington Correspondent of the Post-Dispatch 

WASHINGTON, May 3 

PRESSURE MOUNTED today for the Republican party to 
seek White House control next year with the argument that only 
a Republican President can settle the war in Vietnam. Along 
with this claim goes the charge that the Johnson Administration 
has proved that it cannot end the fighting in Southeast Asia. 

If this strategy is adopted, it 
will represent a significant de¬ 
parture from the course fol¬ 
lowed so fair by major Republi¬ 
can leaders, who have largely 
indorsed the Administration’s 
policy, urging even stronger 
military action. 

The case for dissociating the 
GOP from the Democratic Ad¬ 
ministration’s war plan was 
stated in a staff report issued 
late Monday by the Senate Re¬ 
publican Policy Committee. It 
challenged nearly every phase 
of the Administration’s action m 
Vietnam and pointedly ques¬ 
tioned whether Republicans 
should continue to support “an 
open-ended . . . unilateral com¬ 
mitment to an Asian land war.” 


SENATOR George D. Aiken, 
Republican from Vermont, 
seized the issue at once. With¬ 
out referring directly to the 
staff study, Aiken, who has been 
sharply critical of continuing 
escalation of the fighting, said: 

“As time passes, I come more 
ind more to believe that the 
present Administration cannot 
ichieve an honorable peace in 
Vietnam. 

“This Administration is too 
bound by its own vague cri¬ 
terion, its own predictions, its 
own conceptions and emotional 
commitments to see the interest 
of the nation except in terms of 
its own survival as the govern¬ 
ment in power.” 

And, he said, “American 
policy in Asia requires a new 
look—a fresh appraisal which 
can only come from a Republi¬ 
can Administration.” 

AIKEN ARGUED that no po¬ 
tential Republican candidate for 
President “can say with cer¬ 
tainty what course he would 
pursue” if elected to the White 
House in 1968. He called on the 
GOP to “promise a new look 
at United State* policy In Asia 


. (to) . . .promise the 
American people a careful ex¬ 
amination of where we have 
been, where we are and where 
we are going.” 

Whether this argument will 
be accepted by the Republican 
leadership remains to be seen. 
Aiken is a member of a small 
band of Republican doves who 
have been heavily outnumbered 
by the hawks in their party. 

The idea apparently ran into 
swift opposition at a closed 
meeting yesterday at which the 
Senate Republican Policy Com¬ 
mittee discussed its staff’s re¬ 
port. Committee members re¬ 
portedly pledged their “whole¬ 
hearted support” to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson in his con¬ 
duct of the Vietnamese conflict, 
reserving only the right to 
criticize. Senator Everett M, 
Dirksen of Illinois, the Republi¬ 
can floor leader in the Senate, 
took a leading part in fashion¬ 
ing the strong stand. 

Dirksen got out of a hospital 
bed Monday not yet fully re¬ 
covered from, a bout with pneu¬ 
monia and lectured Republican 
Senators at a closed Policy 
Committee meeting about the 
political liabilities of question¬ 
ing the commander in chief’s 
basic direction of the war. 


/GOP 7 and War 

/ /from page one 

Johnson cannot settle the war 
and therefore it is time to try 
a new man, a Republican: 
Whether they would go so far 
as to offer an outright “peace” 
platform seems unlikely be¬ 
cause public sentiment is be¬ 
lieved to be on the side of the 
hawks. 

The course proposed by Aiken 
would make Vietnam a major 
active issue in next year’s cam¬ 
paign. If would be much less of 
an issue under the policy of 
supporting the Administration 
favored by Dirksen and other 
Republican leaders. 

The staff report strengthen* 
the hand of Senator Charles H. 
Percy, the young Illinoisan who 
has become a dark-horse possi¬ 
bility for the Republican presi¬ 
dential nomination. Percy has 
been highly critical of the Ad¬ 
ministration’s military and dip¬ 
lomatic policy in Vietnam, call¬ 
ing for an all-Asian conference 
to settle the conflict. 

THE VIEW advocated by the 
staff study is directly at odds 
with the stance taken by two 
leading Republican presidential 
hopefuls, Gov. George Romney 
of Michigan and former Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon. 
Romney recently staked out a 
position that is virtually identi¬ 
cal in its major elements with 
that of the Administration, and 
Nixon has called for tougher 
military action. 

The staff study does not rep¬ 


when “more of these facts” 
were brought out in the open, 
there would be “an appreciable 
demand for alternatives” to the 
President’s policy. 

Senator Thruston B. Morton 
(Rep.), Kentucky, was unhappy 
that the report had been re¬ 
leased before it was discussed 
at a party caucus. 

‘This report has pretty much 
put us on the spot,” he said. 

Asked whether he meant the 
party was embarrassed by it, 
he said, “No. no, it doesn’t em¬ 
barrass us. But it forces us to 
come up with a better answer 
on Vietnam.” 

The study has been the talk 
of Capitol Hill since it appeared. 
And it has had some strange 

effects. It won praise from a 
leading Democratic crrtic of 
the war in Vietnam. Said Sen¬ 
ator J. William Fulbnght of 
Arkansas. “It’s the only break 
in the clouds I’ve seen. 


THE COURSE advocated by 
Aiken and implicitly recom¬ 
mended in the Republican staff 
study would have far-reaching 
effects on next year’s contest 
for the White House. Many po¬ 
litical experts-believe that this 
approach offers the only realis¬ 
tic hope of defeating Mr. John¬ 
son. 

Under this strategy the Re¬ 
publicans would dissociate 
themselves from the Democratic 
policy far enough to make cred¬ 
ible their assertion that Mr. 
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resent official Republican pol¬ 
icy. But it provides the GOP 
with tough political arguments 
on Vietnam that could become 
important in the race for the 
White House next year. 

Senator Bourse B. Hicken- 
looper of Iowa, chairman of the 
GOP Policy Committee, agreed 
with Dirksen that the staff 
study was simply a statement 
of facts and was not intended to 
be a policy paper or to lead to 
a shift in Republican support of 
the President. 

I SENATOR Mark O. Hatfield 
(Rep.), Oregon, who has been 
. highly critical of the Adminis- 
. tration’s policy, said the study 
» was essentially historical. How- 
I ever, he expressed the hope that 
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U.S. Stand, China's Upheaval 
Said to Heanen Asian Nations 

Overseas/ Chinese Reported Disen¬ 
chanted With Maoist Terrorism.^ 
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By DREW MIDDLETON 

€>1967, New York Times News Service 


BANGKOK, Thailand 

NON-COMMUNIST COUNTRIES of Southeast Asia appear 
to be more confident about their future as a result of the 
United States stand in Vietnam and the political convulsions, 
in Peking. 


This impression was gained 
in talks with government of¬ 
ficials in Singapore, Laos, Ma¬ 
laysia, the Philippines, South 
Vietnam and Thailand. 

Cabinet mi rasters and officials 
from Singapore to Vientiane and Peking 
from Kuala Lumpur to Manila regime 
do not consider that Communist 
pressure has been eliminated 
forever, but they believe that 
in the pause created by allied 
resistance and Peking’# con¬ 
vulsions this area can be 
strengthened to the point of suc¬ 
cessful resistance to political 
subversion and economic pres¬ 
sures. 

Indonesian envoys encounter¬ 
ed in various capitals see the 
same opportunity. Intelligence 
reports provide abundant signs 
that neutral Blurma and Cam¬ 
bodia are alive to the possibili¬ 
ties of the changed situation. 


immigrant said: ♦ 

“The bitterness, the shrill. 
abuse toward comrades of 40 
years, has made the Com¬ 
munists here and elsewhere 
question the validity of the 
ideology and the 


THE MOST significant gen¬ 
eral change is in the attitude of 
the overseas Chinese toward the 
motherland and the related de¬ 
cline in the influence of Com¬ 
munist parties and Communism 
in this area. 

It Is estimated that there are 
14,500,000 overseas Chinese in 
eight countries of Southeast 
Asia. 

Personal discussions and dip¬ 
lomatic reports disclose that 
events in China have appalled 
and shocked the overseas 
Chinese. 

Whatever emerges on the 
mainland in the future, Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Sing¬ 
apore said, “the vision can ^ 

never be the same again” be- ^fi tiedn ^ 

cause the cultural revocation pro, ! ted * mce Chanas »*+ 
has left “China’s supporters 


RECENTLY, said an authori¬ 
tative source, a millionaire elder 
statesman of the Singapore Chi¬ 
nese named Lee Kong Chian 
told leaders of that community 
that, in view of events in China, 4 . 
the time had come for them to 
concentrate their hope on the 
city-state in which they live^ 
and worked. No Chinese, a dlp^ 
lomat commented, turni hie 
face from his homeland exdept, 
under great compulsion. j 

On a dusty side street in Ma¬ 
nila, Ghuh Lin, a Chinese mer* 
chant, expressed bewilderments 
Never a Communist, he had 
believed that the new regime 
in Peking had established a 
stable modem state to which 
the world would have to listen. 
Now, he said bitterly, disorder 
“as bad as in the old days’* 
had shattered that belief. 

The blow dealt Chinese chau¬ 
vinism, if was generally agreed, 
has led an increasing number 
of overseas Chinese to reconcile ] 
themselves to life as Thais or 
Malaysians or Filipinos. Simul¬ 
taneously, Communist party 
strength has dwindled. ( 

The Communist parties arei 
the oldest political organizations | 
in most of Southeast Asia. 
Originally basing thei£ appeal 

on anticdonaaliam, they had 


frequent, sudden shifts in doc¬ 
trine, in the standing of party 
leaders.” 

LOCAL COMMUNIST leaders, 
the report continued, are “gen¬ 
erally as. shaken by the convul¬ 
sions of a supposedly united, 
stable China as are the non- 
Commimist overseas Chinese.” 

In the cricumstances, the 
Communist parties are finding it 
difficult to retain disillusioned 
old members and even more dif¬ 
ficult to recruit new ones. 
Their problems have come at a 
moment when youth in South¬ 
east Asia, a number of political 
leaders say, is slowly becoming 
convinced that Communism is 
not the wave of the future. 

“For youth, anticolonialism is 
part of history, and Communism 
has split and lost its appeal in 
the process,” said Foreign Min¬ 
ister S. J. Rajaratnam of Sing¬ 
apore. “Perhaps regionalism 
with its promise of stability and 
economic progress will be 
youth’s big concept for the fu¬ 
ture.” 

A secondary effect of events 
in China has been a reduction 
in the efficiency of China’s dip¬ 
lomatic and commercial mis¬ 
sions, another intelligence 
source suggests. Chinese offi¬ 
cials are described as “timidly 
going through the motions carry¬ 
ing out any order as long as it 
has the right chop (stamp) and 
asking no question of Peking.” 

Leaders who formerly dung 
to neutralism now concede pri¬ 
vately that Communism is dan¬ 
gerously expansionist. Living as 
they say “under the gun,” Cabi¬ 
net ministers have no doubts 
about North Vietnamese aggres¬ 
sion or about what would hap¬ 
pen to them or their countries 
if Hanoi triumphed. 

“It would be very easy for the 
North Vietnamese to switch 
their attack to Laos or Thai¬ 
land,” said Tran Van Do. La¬ 
otian Premier Souvanna Phou- 


ma and Thailand’s Foreign Min¬ 
ister Thonat Khoman share the 
South Vietnamese Foreign Min¬ 
ister’s conviction that, if the 
North Vienamese win in South 
Vietnam, they move elsewhere 
in Southeast Asia, encouraged 
by Peking. 

BITTER, often impassioned, 
attacks on American and other 
leaders who want to end the 
bombing of North Vietnam or 
who see the conflict as a civil 
war accompanies the conviction 
of Commuhist aggression. 
These critics of Administration 
policy, it is charged, know 
nothing about the character of 
the North Vietnamese—gener¬ 
ally regarded as expansionist 
and military. 

Another criticism is that 
American “doves,” knowing 
nothing about Southeast Asia 
and confusing it with India and 
its problems, are prepared to 
let the area fall to Communism 

“Well, we don’t want to let 
it go,” a Malaysian Chinese 
said. “This region can be pro¬ 
ductive and stable.” 

Regionalism is the fashion¬ 
able slogan among Southeast 
Asian leaders. But with the 
exception of Philippine Presi¬ 
dent Ferdinand Marcos, few 
advocate overt anti-Communist 
groupings, seeing this as bar¬ 
ring Burmese and Cambodian 
association. Nor do they see 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Or¬ 
ganization as a working frame¬ 
work for regionalism. 

“Popular support through so¬ 
cial justice is the way to defeat 
Communism,” Foreign Minister 
Do emphasized. “We favor eco¬ 
nomic co-operation of free na¬ 
tions.” 

“Economic co-operation now 
is laying the groundwork for 
greater co-operation in the fu¬ 
ture and even neutralist coun¬ 
tries like Cambodia are reading 
the signs,” Australian Prime 
Minister Harold Holt said when 
he visited Vientiane. 


utterly demoralized. 

The cultural revolution is the 
• by Chairman Mao 


pendence from the picture of 
modern, progressive Communist 
China. 

One intelligence report says 


campaign -by Chairman Mao .. na y s 

Tse-tung and his followers to * hat a Commumst in the 

impose a militant form of Com- £?* "**»* °f 

mundsrn in China. Pekl "?”j*" d "e 

Lee, a grandson of a Chinese- p * e y demoralized b y the 
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Set for . 
More War? 

Opposition to U.S. Inva¬ 
sion of North Vietnam 
Is Said to Be Softening 


a Kelt 

»t trial*' 


By RICHARD DUDMAN 

A Washington Correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch 

WASHINGTON, April 29' 
COINCIDENCE or not, it was 
obvious this week that President 
Lyndon B. Johnson was using his 
handsome, be-ribboned command¬ 
er of U. S. forces in Vietnam, Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland, to or¬ 
chestrate a new major escalation 
of the war. 

It was a fact that Westmorland had 
agreed some time ago to speak at an As¬ 
sociated Press meeting in New York last 
Monday. 

But it was a fact, too, that the President 
was substituting a war hero for a Secre¬ 
tary of State whose words had grown mo¬ 
notonous and a Secretary of Defense 
whose predictions had proved inaccurate 
in a new effort to unite the country in sup¬ 
port of the expanding war, many observ¬ 
ers said. 

HOW FAR IT would go was a matter of 
speculation at the Capitol and even among 
senior officials at the Departments of 
State and Defense. Secretaries Dean Rusk 
and Robert S. McNamara do not tell their 
staffs what target recommendations they 
give to the President at their Tuesday 
Vietnam strategy luncheons. ’, > V., 

It is widely believed here that toe Ad¬ 
ministration is on the verge of raising the 
deployment schedule for U.S. troops well 
beyond the 475,000 ceiling that had been 
set tentatively for the end of this year. 

Westmoreland is said to ask continually 
for more than he gets. He is understood to 
be seeking 50,000 to 100,000 more men ur* 
gently just now to cope with enemy at¬ 
tacks and threatened attacks in the north¬ 
ernmost provinces, just south of the bor¬ 
der with North Vietnam. 

The most obvious escalation in the cur¬ 
rent round has been the air strikes msridt 
the metropolitan areas of Hanoi and Hai¬ 
phong and on two of the five military air¬ 
fields in North Vietnam. 

RAIDS LAST Tuesday on railroad r< 
yards just over two miles from the 
of Hanoi meant that President J< 
had lifted his ban on attacks within 
miles of the center of the capital. He had 
imposed the ban last December after mid|. 
in the Hanoi area had set off a pUbHc Jtojp ‘ 
^roversy over ctHftan casualties. \ S* 



Other new targets have been 
complex ait Thai Nguyen, a cement nUnT" 
at Haiphong, and the first attack on paWer 
installations in Haiphong last week. 

What next? The intensified raids have, 
not been enough to satisfy those who hope 
for a quick military solution. An air- 
minded Senator has asked privately why 
three other MIG bases are still untouched. 
He wonders whether the raid against two 
of the bases was a sop to persuade hrtn 
and others to drop their objections to a 
troop increase. 

At the Pentagon, there is much discus¬ 
sion of the pros and cons of bombing or 
mining the harbor at Haiphong, the port' 
of entry for much of the oil and many of 
the military trucks used in the supply line 
for forces fighting in the South. L 
A USUALLY well-informed officiafhas 
been unable to find that attacks on Ithe 
harbor have yet come up for active con¬ 
sideration at the White House. 

The chief drawback is the obvious danger 
of hitting a Soviet ship. Another is the 
pectation that, if the harbor were knocked 
out, unloading operations would simply be 
shifted to the beaches. There is disagree¬ 
ment, moreover, on how much of the Softet 
and East European military assistance to 
North Vietnam goes in by land across 
China. 

Pentagon spokesmen say that pafrely. 
military logic would call for a U.S. Inva¬ 
sion of North Vietnam. One possibility 
sometimes mentioned is an amphibious 
landing at Vinh, halfway up the North 
Vietnamese coast, and an encircling land 
drive to cut off three enemy divisions 
south of there, in or near the demilitarized 
zone at the frontier. 

Although no specific preparations for 
such an invasion are evident, there is a 
perceptible softening of the opposition to 
such a move. There is general agreement 
that ground operations in the Hanoi region 
would bring China into the war. But some 
officials who are amazed that the United 
States could do as much as it is doing 
already without triggeriitfc Chinese inter- 1 
vention have come to think the additional 
step very possibly would be safe. 

THE NEW RAIDS, like past escalations 
of the war in the North, are intended pri¬ 
marily to soften Hanoi’s will to continue 
fighting and to bring the North Vietnamese 
to the conference table. Psychological pres¬ 
sure is said to be more important than the 
infliction of physical damage. 

Some officials now say they doubt that 
any additional steps will be taken sooa to 
widen the war. In the current govem- 
mentese, they say that the “present cyd*"~ 
may be over. f*?*' 

That phrase has been developed wjf a 
critical congressional aid to describe tfif 
whole course of the war. He discern! ait. 
annual cycle in the American military in¬ 
volvement. 

Along in September of each yeat^Jfc^ 
says, pressure from the United Nation* 
Genera! Assembly leads to new hopes for 
a negotiated settlement. U Thant and the 
Pope issue appeals for cease fires and 
bombing cessations over the Christmas art# 
New Year’s holidays and later for Tet, tbf 


Buddhist new year in February or MdpCh. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON usually steps 
up his own efforts to draw Hanoi to the 
conference table, sending out special emis¬ 
saries or, as this year, personal messages. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy (Dem.), New 
York, makes his annual speech about Feb¬ 
ruary or March chiding the President for 
not doing enough toward a peaceful settle¬ 
ment. 

About the time of Senator Kennedy’s 
speech, it becomes clear, as Secretary 
Rusk has feared all along, that there are 
not going to be any peace talks after alii. 
There is the usual disagreement over 
whether Hanoi is too obstinate or Wash¬ 
ington is unreceptive. 

Once the peace hopes have run out, the 
public seems ready for another round of 
military escalation. In 1935, it was the 
bombing of the North and the sending of a 
massive combat force into the South. In 
1966 it was bombing raids in the immedi¬ 
ate vicinity of Haiphong. This year it is 
the new targets at Hanoi and Haiphong, 
an intensified U.S. campaign in the Mekong 
delta and the beginning of a scorched- 
earth harrier across the north edge of 
South Vietnam. 

ALONG TOWARD the end of the sum¬ 
mer, so this theory goes, the new military 
efforts have run their course. The North 
Vietnamese seem more determined than 
ever. The estimated number off Viet Cong 
has risen several thousand or tens of 
thousands more. The infiltration from the 
North is up another notch. Sabotage and 
terrorism are taking a greater toll than 
ever before. 

As a new wave of disappointment on the 
military side sets in, Christmas is ap¬ 
proaching once more, and it is time for 
another season of effort and hope for a 
peaceful settlement. 

Of course, actual events In the war do 
not fit this neat pattern. But it serves to 
illustrate the bleak view of the conflict 
that pervades much of official Washington. 
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Military Solution in Vietnam 
Is Not Practical or Desirable, 
Canada's Foreign Minister Says / 

Martin Supports Neutralization 
Southeast Asia, Urges Return to Pro¬ 
visions of 1954 Geneva Accord 

By DONALD GRANT 

A Staff Correspondent of the Post-Dispatch 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., April 28 
A MILITARY SOLUTION ALONE “is neither practical nor 
desirable” in Vietnam, the Canadian secretary of state for ex¬ 
ternal affairs, Paul Martin, said last night in an address at 
Columbia University in New York. 

Martin outlined again his four 


point peace plan for Vietnam 
and added to it a statement of 
the conditions under which a 
durable settlement in Southeast 
Asia might be possible. 

Martin’s address is taken se¬ 
riously by United Nations dip¬ 
lomats. It is a schoiarly and 
well-documented statement 
based on Canada’s experience 
as a member of the Interna¬ 
tional Control Commission in 
Vietnam. The address is one of 
a series of three by the Cana¬ 
dian foreign minister on the 
problem of world peace. 

MARTIN’S WORDS come at a 
time when hope for an early 
peaceful solution of the war has 
reached a low point among t 
United Nations diplomats of all 
political shades. The American 
decision to extend the bombing 
of North Vietnam to new targets 
has turned most attention here 
to a quiet consideration of the 
possible consequences of that 
action, rather than to the pos¬ 
sibilities for a negotiated settle¬ 
ment. 

Discussions of the war, for 
instance, were reported to have 
been distinctly sober at a 
luncheon given yesterday by 
Canada for other members of 
the United Nations Security 
Council. Martin attended, along 
with Secretary General U Thant, 
V V Kuznetsov, deputy foreign 
minister of the Soviet Union, 
and Arthur J. Goldberg, chief 
United States delegate at the 
United Nations. 

Because the new bombing 
program bega.i at about die 
time Martin first announced his 
new four-point peace plan, Ca¬ 
nadian diplomats did not expect 
Hanoi to accept the plan imme¬ 
diately. It has not been re- 


THAT PLAN, as repeated by 
Martin last night, provides for 
a cessation of bombing of North 
Vietnam together with the res¬ 
toration of the demilitarized 
character of the zone on either 
side of the seventeenth parallel, 
in the first stage. The second 
stage would halt the military 
build-up on both sides and 
freeze military activity at the 
existing level. The third stage 
would be a general cease-fire. 
The fourth stage would include 
a return to the 1954 Geneva 
settlement; all foreign troops, 
including the Americans, would 
be withdrawn. 

"I ' recognize, of course,” 
Martin said, “that proposals 
such as this cannot contribute 
much to the situation until both 
sides are prepared to accept 
them.” 

Martin said Canada intended 
to .continue its efforts to get 
such acceptance, convinced that 
“some process such as the one 
I have outlined must ultimately 
be accepted if we are to emerge 
from the Vietnam impasse.” 


A LASTING settlement, he 
continued, must go far beyond 
a mere cessation of hostilities. 
“I think there is muah merit,” 
Martin said, “in proposals 
which have been made for the^ 
neutralization of Vietnam and 
much of the rest of Southeast 
Asia, and I would think most of 
the countries of the region 
would wish to acquire neutral 
status if this could be effective¬ 
ly guaranteed and if it would 
prevent the constant interfer¬ 
ence in their internal affairs 
which is so prevalent today. 

“In the background, of course, 
is the great question of Com¬ 
munist China, without whose 
co-operation no lasting stability 


conditions for a lasting peace, 
Martin said it should be recog¬ 
nized that a military solution is 
not useful and that some way 
will have to be found to return 
to the 1954 agreements. Al¬ 
though the people of Vietnam, 
North and South, are one peo¬ 
ple, he said, the division prob¬ 
ably must be accepted for a 
time. 

“WE WOULD HOPE,” he 
•aid, “some arrangement could 
be worked out whereby reason¬ 
ably free movement between 
the two zones could be permit¬ 
ted, to allow at least the re¬ 
unification of families.” 

Any settlement, Martin said, 
will need international super¬ 
vision “backed up by firm un¬ 
derstandings between the major 

powers involved in the settle¬ 
ment and by some form of guar¬ 
antees by these same powers.” 
Martin suggests that a new 
supervising agency might be 
created. Canada, he said, is 
willing to serve in such an 
agency as it has in the Control 
Commission. 

No settlement will endure, he 
said, unless the people of Viet¬ 
nam determine their own polit¬ 
ical future and create their own 
institutions. “We would antici¬ 
pate,” said Martin, “that, with 
the creation of a peaceful envi¬ 
ronment, ways could be found 
to provide an opportunity for all 
segments of the South Vietnam¬ 
ese population — including ad¬ 
herents of the Viet Cong—to 
participate in the political life 
of South Vietnam on the same 
basis as other groups. 

“I would like to hope that the 
same opportunities could be ex¬ 
tended to the population of 
North Vietnam. The creation of 
constitutional and responsive 
governments in both parts of 
Vietnam would, I am convinced, 
contribute much to a peaceful 
resolution of differences. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the 
populations of both Vietnama 
are anxious to find peaceful 
ways of coming together and to 
avoid a recurrence of the pres¬ 
ent situation.” 


Martin detailed some of the 
historical complexities in the 
background of the present con¬ 
flict in Vietnam. U Thant of¬ 
fered a more sweeping conclu¬ 
sion: 

“I have always maintained,” 

v/ 

Thant said, “that the Vietnam 
war is the result of a massive 
and determined struggle of a 
long-suffering people for inde 
pendence and national identity, 
and not a holy war for the tri¬ 
umph of a particular political 
ideology. Nationalism, however 
much we would like to see it 
subordinated to the broader 
sv'eep of internationalism, is 
still the most potent force in 
the life of a people. I agree 
with Arnold Toynbee and oth¬ 
ers that nationalism, not Com¬ 
munism, is the ideology animat¬ 
ing the resistance movement in 
Vietnam against a succession of 
foreign powers through the 
years. The war cannot be 
brought to an end until this fun¬ 
damental fact is recognized. 
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iectod they believe. A copy of c*n be achieved in Vietnam or 
Martin’s plan has been given any other part of Southeast 
to Hanoi authorities by Ormond Asia.” 

Dier, the new Canadian member 
rf the International Control 
Commission. 


DIPLOMATS FOUND paral- 
lels between Martin’s address 
last night and Monday night’s 
address by Secretary General 
Thant. Martin said China would 
have to be included in a set¬ 
tlement. Thant urged that all 
nations—by clear implication 
including China—be represented 
in the United Nations. 

“It has been so much more 
difficult for men of good wifi to 
succeed in their efforts to move 
the Vietnam conflict to the con¬ 
ference table,” said Thant, “be¬ 
cause of the absence from the 
United Nations of some of the 
key parties directly or indirect¬ 
ly involved in it.” 
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Australian Barrier in Vietnam 

An area up to .150 yards in width, strung with barbed 
wire and sown with Claymore mines, erected by 
Australian troops in South Vietnam. When finished it 


Associated Press Wirephoto 


will extend for 14 miles from fhe Australian base camp 
35 miles southeast of Saigon to the South China sea. 
It is intended to halt Viet Cong infiltrations. 


Saigon Foreign Minister Sees 
Thant, but There Is No Accords 

Tran Van Do Favors Geneva Pact — 



uture for Unity $ 

By DONALD GRANT 

A Staff Correspondent of the Post-Dispatch 




UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., April 25 
SOUTH VIETNAMESE Foreign Minister Tran iVan Do paid a 
half-hour visit to United Nations Secretary General U Thant lath 
yesterday. Each was said to have outlined his views on ending 


the war in Vietnam. 

Disagreement between the 
two men could hardly be more 
complete. Thant believes that 
the bombing of North Vietnam 
should be ended as a first step 
toward peace. Tran Van Do be¬ 
lieves that there should be more 
bombing. Thant believes that 
the Viet Cong, or its political 
arm, the National Liberation 
Front, should be a party to 
peace negotiations; the South 
Vietnamese foreign Minister 
does not. 


Thant feels that the war may 
spread, to include nations not 
now directly involved. Tran 
Van Do believes that wars of 
liberation will be begun else¬ 
where if the Viet Cong are not 
put down in South Vietnam. 

South Vietnam has observer 
status at the UN. Thant be- 
ldeves that all nations should 
belong to the world organiza¬ 
tion, preferably, or at least 
maintain observers. 


THE SOUTH Vietnamese For¬ 
eign Minister was in the United 
States to attend a strategy meet¬ 
ing in Washington of nations 
participating in the war. He 
said he called on U Thant as a 
courtesy, “even if I disagree 
with him.” 

At a press conference in ad¬ 
vance of his meeting with 
Thant, Tran Van Do said he 
hoped to explain to the Secre¬ 
tary General the position of the 
Saigon government. “Also,” he 
said, “I can ask him for some 
explanation of his peace moves. 
We want to know more about 
what he meant by a standstill 
truce. Does it mean a cessation 
of bombing? Does it mean a 
cessation of military operations, 
large and small? Does it mean 
a cessation of assassination, ter¬ 
rorism, sabotage?” 

From his viewpoint, the South 
Vietnamese said, intensification 
of the bombing of North Viet¬ 


nam does not mean escalation 
of the war. 

“On the contrary,” he said, 
“we think that maybe it’s not 
the only way, but it is one way 
to convince North Vietnam that 
at the present time it has no 
hope to control South Vietnam 
by force. By the bombing they 
will have to pay a high price 
if they want to persist and con¬ 
tinue their aggression. There 
may be disruption in North 
Vietnam. 1 

“So we think that with the 
bombing we can shorten the 
war. We can convince North 
Vietnam that it is better for 
them to sit down and talk.” 

HE SAID he did not think 
there was any danger of the 
Red Chinese becoming involved 
in the war. “I don’t think that 
the Chinese will intervene in 
this war,” the Foreign Minister 
said, “because the Chinese 
don’t want to have a direct con** 
fronuation with the United 
States.” 


















Tran Van Do said that his 
government would not talk 
peace with the Viet Cong: 
“About the Viet Cong, about the 
National Liberation Front; I 
want to make it very clear that 
we accept them as individuals, 
but we cannot accept them as 
a body, as a political party. In 
peace negotiations they would 
be in the Hanoi delegation, not 
as a separate delegation. We 
cannot accept them in a coali- 
tion government.” 

The Foreign Minister said he 
had several theories as to why 
Hanoi had not agreed to peace 
talks: “Maybe they are wait¬ 
ing for the results of your elec¬ 
tions next year. . . . They may 
think South Vietnam will col¬ 
lapse. . . . What explanation 
would they give to their 
people?” 

Tran Van Do was reminded 

Aat\htent had sai/peacp talks 
would start whfiin Sfcfew weeks,J 
if the'"bombing pf^tjrth Viet* 
nam were ended. ^'Soubt ft,* 
the South VietnamSjfc replied, t 
Meanwhile, he said he did not 
rule out Allied *mvasion v land¬ 
ings inside .North Vietnam: *It 
depends oh the 4 ^sftsjlition, and 
action taken by thebfher side.” 

THE SOUTH Vietnamese For¬ 
eign Minister is a small, nerv¬ 
ous man. He. was Foreign Min¬ 
ister.-at the titpe the Geneva 
agreements were concluded, m 
1954, and has served ^gain ini 
that post for two yeljrs/ He if 
a member of a leading;.'Viet¬ 
namese family, and wa^fc^inep 
Ai medicine. 

i “We would like to go t^adk t& 
the Geneva agreements,” he 
said. “We didn’t sign them, but 
we respect them.” When se¬ 
curity i£. achieved, he said, for¬ 
eign trobps should go home. 
Reminded that the Geneva 
agreements provided for unifi¬ 
cation of North and South Viet¬ 
nam, Tran Van Do said: 
“Later, later. ... 

“Oup people always think of 
the country from the Chinese 
border to the southern tip as 
one nation. We have only one 
language. There is no region¬ 
alism in our country. 

.-te • hwfc- -oar-- eosirtry - wHsed. 

. ' 4 But because of the condi¬ 
tions, we think it would be 
safer, wiser, to have the coun¬ 
try partitioned. We can wait. 

“Communism—as capital i^tn 
—changes. Relations between 
the United States and the Rus¬ 
sians have changed within a 
few years. So I hope that ih 
the future—maybe 10 years, five 
years, 15 years, 

— .{Asian Camnjrih&ts<) will 
change, and then *e can #?t 
together and be un$e4 <aga&u7 









war will take careful note of what Arthur 
J. Goldberg, United States Ambassador to 
the United Nations, said in an address at the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Mr. Goldberg, quoting from a letter he wrote 
to a soldier in Vietnam, said: 

“It is my deepest conviction that the right 
to dissent is central to the freedom for which 
we fight. Dissent is not always informed or 
responsible. But even when it is not, I be¬ 
lieve that we must recognize that this is not 
only a price of democracy, but its very heart. 
It is a freedom not only to be cherished dear¬ 
ly but to be defended jealously at all times.” 

This is a fine statement of a basic Ameri¬ 
can principle concerning the right that may 
be freely exercised by peaceful demonstra¬ 
tors against war, segregation, high prices at 
the supermarket, or anything else. If viola¬ 
tions of the law occur in the course of lawful 
demonstrations they can be dealt with by 
the authorities. 

It seems to be a misunderstanding of what 
is involved that has caused a number of per¬ 
sons to condemn the April 15 anti-Vietnam 
war demonstration in New York because sev¬ 
eral misguided individuals, out of a crowd 
estimated at between 100,000 and 500,000, 
set fire to an American flag. Burning a flag 
under these circumstances is inexcusable; it 
represents a symbolic attack on the country 
itself, including the principles enunciated by 
Mr. Goldberg, rather than a legitimate pro¬ 
test against a specific Administration policy. 

But condemning scores of thousands of 
sincere persons because of an outrage per¬ 
petrated by several cranks is numerically 
worse than condemning the 12 Apostles be¬ 
cause there was one Judas. 











The Limits of a Policy |/ ^ 

It is the cruelest of ironies that the Truman Doc¬ 
trine—bedrock of our involvement in Vietnam and 
of all our postwar foreign policy—should have 
its genesis in Greece. For it would not require 
much stretching of that Doctrine to land Marines 
% in Athens today “to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities.” 

True, today’s threat to Greece does not come 
from international Communism and the people 
are not “resisting” openly. But this is largely 
because they can’t. An “armed minority” of will¬ 
ful, arrogant, irresponsible military officers has 
fastened a viselike grip on the populace, jailing 
all dissidents, governing with tanks and guns. The 
coup-makers are a particularly sleazy band, in¬ 
voking a wildly exaggerated Communist threat 
which their very actions may make real. They are 
making a mockery of a collaboration between our 
two countries—and between both of us and the 
rest of the Atlantic Alliance—which had the 
noblest of origins. They are debasing the glory 
that was Greece. 

Yet the Truman Doctrine will not, and should 
not, be invoked. Doctrines are for defining causes 
and for summoning a nation to large undertakings. 
They are dangerous only when they are applied 
too literally, for too long. The coup in Greece is 
a timely reminder that no doctrine can confer 
upon even the most powerful nation in the world 
either the absolute authority or the ability to 
impose its will on the internal workings of another 
society. President Johnson has wisely observed 
that in the business of final pacification and 
nation-building in Vietnam, “we can help, but only 
they can win this part of the war.” 

The same, quite obviously, applies to Greece. 
Our influence and aid could not teach a people to 
insist with one voice on their rights, or teach 
their politicians not to fritter away their constitu¬ 
tional freedom by endless quarreling, or prevent a 
royal family from meddling in politics, or restrain 
a ruthless gang of army officers from resort to 
strong arm methods in their lust to rule. 

So the Administration is probably well-advised 
in its decision not even to cut off military aid to 
the new government, but to “review” it, which 
means to use it for whatever leverage it may 
yield. Greece remains a NATO member, after all, 
and has responsibilities in the common defense. 
There is no point trying to tear down a govern¬ 
ment when there is no visible alternative and 
the only result might well be civil war. Better to 
work behind the scenes, in hopes that the King,' 
^ together with more responsible elements in the 
C military, can help nudge Greece back toward 
moderation and the system of self-government 
which first was hers. 







.V The prospects are not bright. But where the- 
will of nationhood does not exist, we cannot create 
- it. We can only try, whether in the Mediterranean, 
^ v or the Caribbean, or in Southeast Asia, to fore- 
close conquest by force. We can only help to 

• create the conditions under which a country can 
’• choose of its own will to live free. What has be- 
'■ fallen Greece remolds us that we cannot guaran- 

* tee, of our own will, what the choice will be. 







Korean DMZ Strife I .inked (Zs) 
to Vietijianf War | 


By Richard Halloran 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

SEOUL, April 30—South 
Korean experts believe that 
North Korea is not trying to 
reopen major hostilities, de¬ 
spite increasing armed intru¬ 
sions into the 151-mile-long 
Demilitarized Zone dividing 
this nation. 

But these observers are not 
sure what North Korean 
Premier II Sung Kim’s inten¬ 
tions are, and they point out 
that the intensifying violence 
could spill over accidentally 
into war. 

Communist North Korean 
commanders, who genuinely 
believe their government’s 
propaganda that “American 
imperialists and South Korean 
aggressor^” seek to provoke 
a new Korean war, are 
thought to be particularly sus¬ 
ceptible to a misreading of 
the true intentions of the 
other side. 

Analysts do not think 
chances of a sudden escalation 
are great at the moment, but 
neither are they discounting 
the consequences of growing 
tension. “Nobody can hate 
like brothers can,” said one. 

Some South Koreafi politi¬ 
cians say mounting violence 
along the DMZ is intended to 
disrupt the current election 
campaign. On Wednesday, 
President Chung Hee Park 
will face opposition candidate 
Po Sun Yun at the polls. When 
the verdict is in—Park is con¬ 
sidered the front-runner by a 
comfortable margin—the cam¬ 
paign will resume for National 
Assembly elections in early 
June. 

But analysts reason that 
North Korean Premier Kim 
must know that an external 
threat would tend to unify 
South Koreans behind incum¬ 
bent President Park. These 
ibservers cite deeper reasons 


This led to North Korea’s 
“declaration of independence” 
land the split with Communist 
China. 

Nonetheless, North Koreans 
'feel some obligation to assist 
their Communist comrades in 
North Vietnam. Harassment 


along the DMZ is one way of 
trying to prevent South Korea 
from reinforcing its 45,000 
troops in Vietnam, and of try¬ 
ing to insure that the Ameri¬ 
cans do not withdraw any of 
their 50,000 troops here for 
duty in Vietnam. 

Observers say further that 
tensions along their own DMZ 
likewise would give the North 
Koreans an excuse to keep 
their forces at home. 

The Russians, with whom 
North Koreans recently signed 
a new military and economic 
aid agreement, are believed to 
be another source of restraint. 
Analysts here say North Ko¬ 
rea, with 400,000 military men, 
cannot attack South Korea, 
which has 600,000, and hope to 
win. 


South Koreans have /oun 
tered by reinforcing their al¬ 
ready expansive latticework of 
anti-subversive controls. South 
Korean police and counter-in¬ 
telligence operatives, it is be¬ 
lieved, catch nearly all North 
Koreans who attempt to enter 
the South. 

Against all the reasons for 
not starting a new Korean war, 
the analysts note that North 
Koreans are probably becom¬ 
ing anxious over South Ko¬ 
rea’s political and economic 
development, which works 
against unifying the country 
on North Korea’s terms. 

Per capita income in the 
North is still well ahead of 
that of the South, an esti¬ 
mated $210 to $120. But the 
South Korean rate of economic 



North Korea would need So¬ 
viet help, and with the current 
groping for detente with the 
United States, the Russians are 
not likely to want another di¬ 
rect confrontation with Amer- 


growth is higher, and Seoul 
claims it will surpass North 
Korean industrial production 
by the end of the second five- 
year plan in 1972. 

Furthermore, the North Ko¬ 
reans believe South Korea, 
backed by American military 
might and “renewed Japanese 
militarism,” intends to reunite 
Korea by force and destroy 
the Communist regime. 

With this in mind, they are 
becoming increasingly worried 
about improvement in the 
South Korean armed forces 
With rotation, South Koref 
ultimately will build up i 
force of more than 100,00( 


icans. torce oi more man iuu,ia/i 

On another front, South Ko- men who ha ve had com bat ex 
reans have noticed an increase p^ r j e nce in Vietnam. Th< 
in North Korean attempts to Koreans have not fough 

infiltrate covert agents whose - n com bat since 1953. 
mission is to organize espion¬ 
age and guerrilla warfare 
operations. 

This is intended to disrupt 
South Korea’s increasing po 


litical stability and economic 
progress and possibly to scare 
off foreign investors, which 
Seoul is trying to attract, by 
making South Korea look un¬ 
safe 


S -1 -<0 


for the DMZ incursions, which 
they say in part are closely 
connected with the Vietnam 
war. 

When South Korea sent 
troops to Vietnam, Chinese 
Communist Party Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung demanded that 
North Korea attack South 
Korea to open a second front. 
Kim, however, did not want to 
sacrifice thq economic gains 
North Korea has made since 
the end of the Korean war, 
and he refused. 
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Honest Abe and the LBJ Loyalty Test 


Today has been, proclaimed 
by President Johnson as 
‘‘Loyalty Day,” but it is 
doubtful that another Presi¬ 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, could 
have met the loyalty test laid 
down by Johnson in making 
the proclamation. 

Loyalty Day, the President 
says, is a good time for Amer¬ 
icans to show their support of 
Vietnam so “the world will not 
mistake the clamor of dissent¬ 
ing activists for the true voice 
' of the nation.” 

In case anybody missed the 
point, Gen. Westmoreland, the 
commander in Vietnam, spent 
the last week in the United 
States emphasizing the admin¬ 
istration’s charge that critics 
of the war are giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy and 
prolonging the fighting. 

In denouncing' the Mexican 
War, Lincoln said, “I cannot 
be silent. . . ."The war was 
unnecessarily commenced by 
the President. ... As to the 
mode of terminating the war 
and securing peace, the 
President is equally wander¬ 
ing and indefinite. ... All this 
shows that the President is in 
no way satisfied with his own 
position. ... His mind, taxed 
beyond his power, running 
hither and thither, finding no 
position on which it can settle 
down. . . .” 

It sounds as if it were 
spoken only a minute ago, 
except today not even Sen. 
Fulbright would probably 


speak so caustically of the 
President. But when Lincoln 
was in Congress, criticism 
was not necessarily consid¬ 
ered un-American and unpa¬ 
triotic. Still, let us admit it, 
Johnson is not the first chief 
executive, including Lincoln, 
to resent his critics. To a 
greater or lesser degree, all 
Presidents praise free speech 
—as long as they are the 
beneficiaries of it. Like his 
predecessors, Johnson sup¬ 
ports the principle of dissent; 
Ije is only against the exercise 
of it. By others. 

Wouldn’t it be refreshing if 
just one President just once 
inverted Voltaire and frankly 
said to his tormentors, “I 
disapprove of what you say, 
and I intend to do all in my 
power to keep you from saying 
it” 

That, of course, is what 
Johnson is now trying to do. 
He has, in-fact, been trying to 
do it right along, but all the 
stops are now clearly out. 
That’s why Westmoreland was 
called in. It wasn’t subtle; but 
it was effective, at least up to 
a point. 

Johnson already had a 
mighty chorus hymning 
Vietnam for him: The entire 
cabinet, the joint chiefs of 
staff, many of the leaders in 
the Senate and House, most of 
the Republican spokesmen, 
and most of the press. It is 
enough to drown out almost 
any opposition. 


•Why then war it necessary 
for the first time in U.S. 
history, to bring the field 
commander back from the 
front at the height of the war 
to lobby, for the administra¬ 
tion’s policy and to admonish 
its critics? • 

The obvious calculation is 
that the politicians would 
think twice before challenging 
a war hero as sharply as they 
would the press or other 
civilian spokesmen for the 
administration. A few hardy 
souls have answered the 
general, but not many. 

We are told that the Viet¬ 
nam critics encourage the 
enemy to believe the Ameri¬ 
can people are divided on the 
war, and that this prolongs it. 
The implication is that if 
everybody shuts up and backs 
the President no matter what 
he does, the enemy will be¬ 
come discouraged and quit. It 
is hardly that simple. The 
enemy thinks the American 
people are divided because 
they are divided. Even if all 
the critics were silenced, 
Hanoi could still read the 
public opinion polls, unless 
they also are going to be 
suppressed. 

In any case, the Gallop Poll 
is published all over the world, 
and the latest one reported 
that, “approval of Mr. John¬ 
son’s handling of Vietnam is 
at an all-time low (only 37 
percent approved). The evi¬ 
dence suggests that nothing 
short of peace negotiations is 
likely to be interpreted as 
success by the man in the 
street.” 

Those cold, disinterested 
figures are more likeiy to 
impress Hanoi (as well as 
Peking and Moscow) than any 
number of congressional 
speeches or campus demon¬ 
strations. It is also possible' 
that Hanoi, noting the admin¬ 
istration’s inflexible frame of 
mind, may remember another 
thought of Voltaire’s: “Opti¬ 
mism is the madness of 
maintaining that everything is 
right when it is wrong.” 
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A Stepped-Up War 


\ AS General Westmoreland returns 
lo S/figon, there is every Indication that 
mm soon will be a significant escala- 
t tjpn of our military effort In Vietnam. 
This will become a virtual certainty 
If the North Vietnamese, as some think 
likely, should attack In force across 
the demilitarized zone. 

There Is no prospect of an early 
victory, and General Westmoreland 
raised no such hope. He spoke Instead 
of hard, bitter fighting ahead. He also 
said, however, that, assuming patience 
and resolve In this country, we shall 
prevail In the end, and that the only 
strategy which will produce this result 
Is “one of unrelenting but discriminat¬ 
ing military, political and psychologi¬ 
cal pressure on his (the enemy’s) whole 
structure — at all levels.” 

The Import of this Is plain enough. 
As Senator Stennls, chairman of the 
Senate Preparedness subcommittee, put 
It: “We are going to be driven to use 


more power, and the quicker the better. 
There Is every probability that he is 
right. 

Meanwhile, the enemy camp seems 
to be in a state of astonishing disarray. 
Peking, speaking through the official 
People’s Dally, has Just said that China 
will not cooperate with the Soviet Union 
to form a united front in supporting 
the Vietnamese war. “Let us tell the 
Moscow gentlemen,” said the Dally, 
“that under no circumstances will we 
take any united action with you, who 
are a pack of rank traitors to the Viet¬ 
nam revolution, shameless scabs serv¬ 
ing as advisers to U.S. Imperialism and 
No. 1 accomplices to the U.S. gang¬ 
sters In their efforts to stamp out the 
falmes of the Vietnamese revolutionary 
war.” 

Peking’s bark has always been 
worse than Its bite. But this unprece¬ 
dented blast must be giving Ho Chi 
Minh quite a bit to think about. 
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DAVID LAWRENCE , / vp’\ 

Spirit of Fighting GIs Stir\ ( Congress 


An emotional hour seldom 
paralleled in American history 
was experienced at the Capitol 
last Friday as Gen. William 
Westmoreland addressed a 
joint session of the House and 
Senate. The repercussions will 
be felt throughout the world 
and particularly in Southeast 
Asia. 

For the Congress of the 
United States saw a vision of 
its fighting men in Vietnam- 
more than 400,000—and gave 
them whole-hearted encour¬ 
agement and unqualified 
support. It wasn't just the 
commanding general of our 
armed forces in Vietnam 
whom the Congress applauded 
20 times, but the spirit of the 
men behind him as well. 

Almost at the very outset 
the cheers came as General 
Westmoreland, referring to 
the military men who have 
preceded him in addressing 
Congress, said that “none of 
them could have had more 
pride than is mine in repre¬ 
senting the 'gallant men fight¬ 
ing in Vietnam today." 

Instantly came another 
outburst of approval as the 
General declared: 

“The Republic of Vietnam is 
fighting to build a strong 
nation while aggression— 
organized, directed and sup¬ 
ported from without—attempts 
to engulf it. This is an unprec¬ 
edented challenge for a small 
nation. But it is a challenge 
which will confront any nation 
that is marked as a target for 
the Communist stratagem 
called ‘war of national libera¬ 
tion.’ I can assure you, here 
and now, that militarily this 


strategy will not succeed in 
Vietnam." 

General Westmoreland 
spoke of the brutality of the 
Communist terrorists as they 
wound or kill unarmed civil¬ 
ians in smfell communities. He 
plaintively remarked: 

“One hears little of this 
- brutality here at home. What 
we do hear about is our own 
aerial bombing against North 
Vietnam." 

The General thereupon 
narrated the manner in which 
the Communist forces have 
been for years bombing 
bridges, interrupting traffic, 
sabotaging power stations and 
attacking airfields in the 
south, and pointed out that 
this is precisely the kind of 
bombing now being done by 
American forces in retaliation. 
He added: 

“To us, a cease-fire means 
cease fire. Our observance of 
past truces has been open and 
subject to public scrutiny. The 
enemy permits no such obser¬ 
vation—in the north or in the 
south. He traditionally has 
exploited cease-fire periods, 
when the bombing has been 
suspended, to increase his 
resupply and infliltration 
activity. 

“This is the enemy—this has 
been the challenge. The only 
strategy which can defeat 
such an organization is one of 
unrelenting but discriminating 
military, political and psy¬ 
chological pressure on his 
Whole structure—and at all 
levels." 

The cries of approval and 
spontaneous handclapping by 
the audience—which included 


the representatives of nearly 
100 embassies and legations— 
were like a “shot heard 
around the world." For it told 
the allied forces in faraway 
Vietnam that, despite all the 
captious criticisms and com¬ 
ments of the exhibitionists in 
our midst, the Congress wants 
the fighting men to know that 
the support behind them in our 
government is unequivocal. 

General Westmoreland said 
it has been evident that the 
enemy believes America to be 
irresolute and wavering. He 
then added: 

“Your continued strong 
support is ^ vital to the success 
of our mission." 

The applause that ensued 
was stronger than for any 
previous part of the address, 
but the ovation was thunder¬ 
ous when the general conclud¬ 
ed with this declaration: 

“Backed at home by re¬ 
solve, confidence, determina¬ 
tion and continued support, we 
will prevail in Vietnam over 
the Communist aggressor." 

As General Westmoreland 
stood in final salute and then 
walked out through the center 
aisle, the members of the 
House and Senate rose and 
cheered. The Congress as a 
whole, by its applause, had 
told the troops in Vietnam that 
the sacrifices being made will 
not be forgotten by an under¬ 
standing nation. 

Many of us in the press 
gallery Who witnessed this 
demonstration, and who have 
listened to other addresses in 
times of crisis, feflt again last 
Friday the thrill of an undying 
patriotism in America. 
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Westmoreland Mission Achieved Objectives^ 


The Westmoreland mission 
to Washington aroused a 
flurry of doves but achieved 
its objectives. Those objec¬ 
tives were to give Congress 
and the public the sense of 
getting an honest count on the 
war, and to prepare them for 
an increased tempo of mili¬ 
tary operations. 

This is only the merest 
speculation, but events could 
be moving toward more 
decisive action, not excluding 
an invasion of North Vietnam. 
That is not, evidently, in the 
immediate offing nor a part of 
any fixed plan, but it is con¬ 
sistent with Gen. Westmore¬ 
land’s pledge to Congress that 
“we will prevail in Vietnam 
over Communist aggression.” 

Congress survived what 
some of its members thought 
was the parliamentary indig¬ 
nity of being addressed by a 
field commander, in time of 
war. More than that, Congress 
demonstrated that it backs the 


war in Vietnam, and its 
commander. 

Nor is Congress as a whole 
much impressed by the an¬ 
guished cries of the war 
dissenters that Westmoreland 
was used by President John¬ 
son to stifle dissent and to hold 
the dissenters up to calumny 
or impugn their patriotism. If 
that was the purpose, which it 
was not, it failed. 

The dissenting voices did not 
increase in numbers but did 
increase in volume as the 
dissenters came to recognize 
that Westmoreland’s com¬ 
manding presence, and his 
compelling recitation of facts 
shot holes in the pet theories 
of those who regard the war 
as a civil conflict in which we 
should not be involved. 

The net effect was clear. 
Westmoreland imparted a new 
dignity and urgency to the war 
at the precise moment when 
public support seemed to be 
flagging. It is quite true that 
he stifled dissent in sense that 


he made the arguments of the 
dissenters seem ill-informed 
and tortured. 

His actual presence before a 
joint session of Congress, and 
his carefully balanced recogni¬ 
tion of his own position as an 
instrument of Congress, made 
ludicrous the notion that there 
was something undemocratic 
about the proceedings. He was 
no puppet, with the strings 
being pulled at the White 
House, and no Caesar return¬ 
ing from the frontier to dictate 
to the Senate. 

It is now also clear that 
Westmoreland can get from 
Congress what he wants to win 
the war, more men* less limita¬ 
tion and broader authority, 
and it is likely that this will 
happen. This is unquestionably 
what he meant by saying that 
the only strategy that will 
prevail over the enemy is 
“one of unrelenting military, 
political and psychological 
pressure on his whgfe struc¬ 
ture—at all levels. 


In short, there is a plausibil¬ 
ity and credibility about 
Westmoreland which has been 
lost by Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, who 
appears to have fallen some¬ 
what out of step with Presi¬ 
dent Johnson on the conduct of 
the war, but in any case whose 
statements are discounted by 
the public. 

What the next steps will be 
are not hard to surmise: 30,000 
to 50,000 more men, increased 
offensive operations on the 
ground, increased interdiction 
of supplies, including possibly 
the closing of Haiphong har¬ 
bor, a steadily widening range 
of bombing targets, and if all 
that does not change the 
picture, an agonizing ap¬ 
praisal of an invasion of North 
Vietnam. 

Westmoreland, with the 
blessing of the commander-in¬ 
chief, gave notice that there is 
no turning back, no easy way 
out, and no magical formula 
for negotiations which will 
solve everything if only John¬ 
son and Dean Rusk will be 
reasonable. 

What looked for a time like 
another case of badly overdo¬ 
ing it by President Johnson in 
his attempt to get more sup¬ 
port for the war was saved by 
Westmoreland’s demeanor 
and rationality. Like the men 
he sends into battle, he ex¬ 
posed himself to forces which 
could destroy him, and he 
survived with honor. Congress 
at once recognized that it was 
listening to a practical mili¬ 
tary man with a job to be 
finished, and not a would-be 
national hero with political 
ambitions. 

If Congress is now called 
upon to adopt a resolution 
affirming the war, as some 
think it should, there is little 
doubt of the outcome. Such a 
resolution would be over¬ 
whelmingly adopted. 
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It's Week of A pprehensi on for 

Doves and Hawks| W, 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

Star Staff Writer 

The last week has been an 
important one in the long 
history of the Vietnam war, 
but there was a strong impres¬ 
sion in some quarters in 
Washington last night that it 
created more apprehension— 
among both doves and hawks 
—than reassurance about the 
future. 

The week brought signs that 
the Johnson administration 
sees no likelihood of a nego¬ 
tiated end to the conflict. 

It also brought Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland, the U.S. 
commander, home from the 
field and he indicated publicly 
and privately that he believes 
North Vietnam still feels it 
can persevere and eventually 
win the war. 

Air War Intensified 

It also saw an intensification 
of the U.S. air war against 
North Vietnam, and ominous 
warnings from State Depart¬ 
ment offioials that they ex¬ 


scenario the Communists 
followed at Dien Bien Phu and 
it worked against Paris in 
1954. 

The feeling of apprehension 
in some circles, particularly 
among such doves as Sen. J. 
William Fulbright, is that the 
administration will opt for all- 
out war, applying Westmore- 
land’s formula of “unrelenting 
pressure” to a total attack on 
North Vietnam, resulting 
perhaps in the entry of Red 
China into the war and a wor¬ 
sening of Soviet-American re¬ 
lations. 

Hawks are equally appre¬ 
hensive that Johnson will be 
intimidated by the doves and 
avoid the additional military 
steps that they believe could 
end the war. 

Added to Prepared Texts 

Westmoreland, in his speech 
to Congress, indicated that he 
thought the war would be a 
long one, but he avoided 
taking sides in the debate. He 
simply added to the apprehen¬ 
sion. 


there are no secret negotia¬ 
tions going on. 

In fact, the latest public 
statement by North Vietnam 
Premier Pham Van Dong last 
week indicated that Washing¬ 
ton and Hanoi are on absolute¬ 
ly different wave lengths. 

Dong said his government I 
absolutely rules out “mutual 
de-escalation” of the war and 
“military reciprocity,” two of 
the ways suggested by the 
United States for getting the 
war scaled down and perhaps 
opening the way to meaningful 
negotiations. 

North Vietnam regards the 
United States as an “aggres¬ 
sor” in Vietnam and insists 
that the United States should 
stop what it is doing, namely 
bombing North Vietnam and 
fighting the Viet Cong, before 
there can be any peace. 

Much the same demands 
have been made by the Ameri¬ 
cans in the past, although 
Washington now is willing to 
take part in unconditional 
talks while the fighting contin¬ 
ues. Hanoi is not ready for 
talks until the United States 
stops Bombing. 
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pected North Vietnam to 
mount a conventional military 
attack across South Vietnam’s 
borders. 

Westmoreland, himself, 
believes it unlikely that Hanoi 
would be foolhardy enough to 
test U.S. firepower with a 
Korean-style invasion with its 
four to five divisions near the 
Demilitarized Zone. 

He thinks, Pentagon sources 
said, it is more likely that 
North Vietnam will continue to 
use regimental-size operations 
to tie down the U. S. Marines 
and U.S. Army units near the 
DMZ and make it harder for 
the United States to mount 
search-artd-clear and pacifica¬ 
tion operations. 

‘Unrelenting Pressure’ 

But State Department 
sources believe that North 
Vietnam, with an eye to the 
realities in Vietnam, may be 
planning to try a big strike to i 
try and capture the northern¬ 
most provinces, inflict a \ 
serious defeat on U. S. forces, 
and then hope U. S. morale at 
home will crack. This is the 


What did he mean, for 
instance, when he said that 
the only strategy that could 
defeat the enemy was “one of 
unrelenting but discriminating 
military, political and psycho¬ 
logical pressure?” 

The phrase “but discrimi¬ 
nating” was added after the 
prepared texts had been 
handed out, indicating that the 
administration wanted to tone 
down the suggestion that the 
way was being prepared for 
ail-out escalation. 

Yet, State Department 
officials seem to believe that 
North Vietnam must hurt 
more before the war can end. 
And so, they do not rule out 
that such prohibited areas as 
Haiphong harbor and Hanoi’s 
airfields may soon become 
fair game. 

Different Wave Lengths 

Certainly there are no signs 
that the diplomats are able to 
do anything to forestall more 
bloodshed. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk told the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization 10 
days ago that diplomatic chan¬ 
nels had dried up and that 


















Sweckn Shifts Interests 
From Saigon to Hanoi 


By H. J. BARNES 

Special to The Star 

COPENHAGEN—The Swedish 
government is taking less and 
less interest in its relations with 
Saigon and cultivating its con¬ 
nections with Hanoi instead. 

Its latest move in this direc¬ 
tion is a decision to cease having 
an ambassador accredited to the 
South Vietnamese government. 

The accreditation is at present^ 

“held by the ambassador in 
Bangkok, Aage Sjoelin, who is 
shortly to be moved. His succes¬ 
sor will not be accredited in. 
Saigon. 

' Critical View 

This does not mean that 
Sweden will cease fo have 
diplomatic relations with Sai¬ 
gon, but the move can only be 
taken as emphasizing the Swed¬ 
ish government’s distaste for the 
existing regime in South Viet¬ 
nam as well as its critical view 
of United States Vietnam policy. 
So far the government has 


make it unlikely the step will b€ 
taken. 

It is evident that the with¬ 
drawal from Saigon was made 
as tactfully as possible and not 
unnecessarily demonstrative. 

Public Opinion 

It would have been difficult 
for the government to renew the 
accreditation in view of Swedish 
public opinion, which has very 
little sympathy for the points of 
view or actions of the United 
States in Vietnam. . . 1 

The government is permitting | 

Lord Bertrand Russell’s Viet¬ 
nam “war crimes” tribunal to 
meet in Stockholm, although 
Premier Tage Erlander has 
expressed the desire that the 
meeting be held elsewhere. 
Officially the main criticism 

of the United States is its refusal 
to stop bombing North Vietnam, 
and on this it has the almost 
unanimous backing of parlia¬ 
mentary and public opinion. 


rejected left-wing suggestions 
for diplomatic recognition of 
I North Vietnam, but the ambas¬ 
sador in Peking, Lennart Petri, 

| has several times in recent 
months paid visits to Hanoi. 

He is believed to have dis¬ 
cussed possible Swedish help for 
North Vietnamese civilian war 
victims. 

Recognition of North Vietnam 
is a move that would probably 
appeal to many members of the 
Swedish government, but the 
consequences of such a move for 
relations with the United States 
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Effects of 'Doves' Proposals Held Disastrous 


The proposal of the Senate 
“doves’’ that we cease bomb- 
“ ing North Vietnam, terminate 
offensive sweeps on the 
ground and confine our mili¬ 
tary action to a holding opera¬ 
tion lias a certain plausibility 
until the consequences of 
doing so are examined. 

Those consequences have 
been examined and considered 
and the effect of doing so is 
calculated to be disastrous. 
The Senate doves cannot 
plausibly contend that they do 
not advocate surrender or 
withdrawal; at the same time 
they would immobilize the 
American forces and expose' 
them like sitting ducks to 
ferocious attacks. 

Senator George McGovern, 
D-S.D., and other leading sen¬ 
ators who supported him, can¬ 
not have fully taken into con¬ 
sideration the nature of the 
war in Vietnam if they believe 
a holding operation could be 


conducted without heavy and 
mounting casualties. 

For example, three North 
Vietnam divisions poised 
above the demilitarized zone 
could conduct severe attacks 
on frozen American forces. 
Viet Cong base camp struc¬ 
tures in the Saigon area could 
be reconstituted for heavy hit- 
and-run attacks on American 
forces. The Mekong Delta 
could become a Viet Cong 
sanctuary. It is implicit in Mc¬ 
Govern’s proposal that infil¬ 
tration of men and supplies 
from the north could be in¬ 
creased on an ominous scale. 
If North Vietnam has been 
able to increase its infiltration 
under bombing attack, how 
much more could it send south' 
without these attacks? 

The military position in 
Vietnam has changed greatly 
since Gen. James Gavin 
advocated the enclave theory 
on the assumption that a 


continued strong, but non- 
offensive American presence 
would ultimately lead to 
negotiation. 

The Viet Cong and the North 
Vietnamese forces in South 
Vietnam have been substan¬ 
tially increased, both in 
numbers and fire-power. The 
Viet Cong and the North 
Vietnamese government have 
convincingly ^nd repeatedly 
demonstrated that so long as 
Russian and Chinese aid 
continues they will not nego¬ 
tiate on any kind of practical 
terms, They have used every 
pause intended to attract 
negotiations to enhance their 
military position. 

So it must logically be 
concluded that they would use 
the more generalized pause 
advocated by McGovern and 
others for a heavy build-up of 
their forces, for expanding 
and reconstituting the Viet 
Cong infrastructure, and for 
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an increase in the war of 
terror which is their most 
effective weapon. 

To hold where we are now 
is, in short, to acknowledge 
that we will never be able to 
make South Vietnam safe for 
development of its own gov¬ 
ernment and the day will be 
hastened when we do with¬ 
draw under unfavorable 
circumstances. Pacification 
might as well be ebandoned 
as a policy in a holding opera¬ 
tion because it is only by 
offensive search and destroy 
actions that the villages and 
areas to be pacified can be * 
brought under any semblance 
of control. They cannot be 
controlled if nearby is a Viet 
Cong concentration enjoying a 
sanctuary from which it can 
impose heavy penalties in the 
dark of the night on village 
chiefs and other officials. 

Therefore, when McGov¬ 
ern’s proposal is looked at 
objectively and without the 
emotion he attaches to it, it 
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does what he so stoutly denies 
It gives the Hanoi government 
cause to reason that the 
opposition to the war in the 
United States may force the 
Johnson administration to 
alter its military policy in a 
way that will improve the 
prospects for Viet Cong con¬ 
trol of most of South Vietnam. 

The Hanoi government 
can then resume the large 
scale penetration and infiltra¬ 
tion that was on the verge of 
success when the massive 
American intervention began. 
The mere presence of Ameri¬ 
can troops in certain relatively 
restricted areas of South 
Vietnam is not in itself 
enough. 

The sigh of relief that would 
go up from Hanoi if the bomb¬ 
ing were to be stopped and 
search and destroy operations 
were terminated would be 
loud enough to be heard in 
Saigon. Then it would be 
obvious that time was on the 
side of Hanoi, and that if it 
persisted the outcome would 
be certain in 10 or 20 years, 
and in all likelihood much 
earlier than that. 

The position of the Senate 
doves is npt an enviable one. 
If they do oppose the war so 
earnestly, they would make 
more sense by advocating a 
phased withdrawal. But they 
cannot do that either because 
a withdrawal would expose the 
civilian population of South 
Vietnam to slaughter compar¬ 
able to that in Indonesia. 
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DAVID LAWRENCE v^>ivV 

Right of Rebuttal Emphasized 1 / 


Much has been said lately 
about the right of dissent and 
alleged efforts to stifle it. But 
now the critics of the Vietnam 
war are themselves refusing 
to recognize the right of 
rebuttal by the administration. 
Bitter comments have been 
made by several senators, 
who claim (hat the dissenters 
are being accused of ‘‘treas¬ 
on. n 

Senator Mark Hatfield, R- 
Ore., speaking on Wednesday 
to thfc Yale Political Union at 
New Haven, Conn., said: 

“What kind of men have we 
at the helm of government 
who would deliberately coerce 
the public into accepting their 
policies on the threat of being 
branded traitors? These are 
the tactics of tyrants with 
little understanding or respect 
' for constitutional rights of 
men... 

“Have Americans become 
so mesmerized by the Mc¬ 
Carthyite tactics of the admin¬ 
istration—the tactics of indis- 
criminate insinuation of 
Unpatriotic motives to those 
that dissent—that they fail to 
recognize the threat of these 
tactics to liberty?” 

Unfortunately, many of the 
critics not only are - misin¬ 
formed, but they do not exam¬ 
ine carefully what h^s actual¬ 
ly been said by the spokesmen 
for the United States govern¬ 
ment. 

Thus, the real complaint of 
the idmlnistration is that the 
speeches and statements of 
tbe critics are being regarded 
'in Hanoi as a sign of Ameri¬ 
can dissension and disunity 
•; ‘ * • ( * .. 


and are being accepted as 
meaning that America will 
shortly pull out of the war 
because of a divided public 
opinion at home. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, who has 
just completed a long period 
of service as ambassador to 
South Vietnam—and was 
himself formerly a member of 
the United States Senate—told 
a news conference that “the 
appearance of disunity in 
America prolongs the war.” 

This is, of course, but anoth¬ 
er way of saying that the 
critics are giving “aid and 
comfort” to the enemy. To 
many persons the phrase is 
synonymous with the concept 
of treason. 

Even in the face of the 
serious damage to the Ameri¬ 
can cause in Vietnam result¬ 
ing from the speeches and 
statements by the dissenters 
at home, there has not been 
the slightest indication from 
any administration source that 
it wishes to squelch dissent or 
otherwise interfere with 
freedom of speech. What the 
critics overlook is that the 
right of rebuttal is equal in 
importance to the right of 
dissent. The Washington Post 
said editorially yesterday: 

“The* government of a free 
society has no right to sup¬ 
press, restrain or punish 
dissent; but it is under no 
obligation to refrain from 
reply or rebuttal.” 

On the same day, The Star 
commented: 

“Dissent is not §n exclusive 
prerogative of senators, nor 
are they entitled to any spe¬ 


cial immunity when they 
choose to dissent. . . . The 
dissenting senators have no 
right to stifle dissent from 
those who disagree, with 
them.” 

One of the most significant 
statements by any of the 
critics was made on Wednes¬ 
day by the Rev. Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, in a speech at a 
meeting in Norwalk, Conn., 
sponsored by church groups. 
Dr. Blake, general secretary 
of the World Council of 
Churches and for m^ny years 
a leader in the Presbyterian 
churcfi in America, came 
closer than naybody else to 
demanding that the United 
States stop the fighting and 
surrender to the enemy. He 
outlined these four points as 
peace terms: 

“Stop bombing North Viet¬ 
nam. . . . Make it clear that 
we will not impose our peace 
upon Vietnam. . . . Agree 
with our allies in Asia and 
Europe that we will accept 
any peace that they will 
develop and agree to. .. . Put 
our full effort to getting to the 
negotiation table.” 

The strangest thing about 
the whole controversy is that 
the critics pay no attention to 
the indefatigable efforts of the 
United States government 
over many months to get the 
enemy to negotiate. They 
seem to think that the only 
way to attain peace is by 
abject surrender, with no 
guarantee that South Vietnam 
will not be overrun by Com¬ 
munist forces as self-govern¬ 
ment is denied the people. 
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me marines try a new ma 

of Warfare 

\ 


By RICHARD CRITCHFIELD 

Aaia Correspondent of The Star 

DA NANG, South Vietnam—U.S. 
Marines have developed a concept of 
warfare against local guerrilas that 
could change the face of the conflict in 
Vietnam. 


Their primarily political approach to 
the war is deceptively simple: 

Pepper the countryside with single 
squads who live at least a year in a 
hamlet while recruiting and training a 
local defense force that would destroy 
the Viet Cong political organization. 

This Marine approach to counter¬ 
insurgency, which goes under the name 
of Combined Action Company, differs 
considerably from the military strategy 
that places priority on destroying Viet 
Cong units on the battelfield in a “war 
of attrition.” 

The eight to 14 members of a CAC 
squad have the mission of trying to 
strangle the Viet Cong by cutting them 
off from their base of recruitment and 
supply and provide the gind of pacif¬ 
ication that cannot collapse overnight. 

The CAC teams—primarily composed 
of 19 or 20-year-olds—have brought a 
surprisingly high degree of youthful 



A Marine jgives U.S 
seventy CAC platoons comprising 1, 


clothing to Vietnamese children. 


enthusiasm and idealism to pacifica¬ 
tion. The amount of rapport they build 
with the peasants is equally surprising. 

Says Lb Col. William R. Corson, 41, 
who is credited with the idea for the 
Combined Action Companies: 


050 Marines and about 3,000 popular 
forces have now been fielded in 70 of the 
1,417 hamlets along the 180-mile coastal 
strip of the I Corps area. By the end of 
this year, the Marines expect to have 
117 CAC teams in the field. 

Corson estimates the CAC groups are 
See SPECIAL REPORT, Page A-8 


LA CHAU 


In La Chau village, just half-a-mile 
south of Tuy Loan, Sgt. Robert Ashe, 20, 
Milford, Maine, was having trouble. 


of 




“CAC is too important to leave to our 
professionals. You take some kid who 
didn't finish high school and has nothing 
to look forward to and plunk him down 
in Vietnam and make him responsible 
for the lives of 4,000 people and the. 



result is spectacular. It’s a manifesta¬ 
tion of American populism in the 20th 
century.” 

; The Marine course was dictated 
largely by the political terrain they 
found when they established a beach¬ 
head on May 9,1965, at Da Nang. Their 
initial mission was to defend the Da 
Nang air base, which was surrounded 
by a hostile, pro-Viet Cong rural popula¬ 
tion of 180,000 people. 

In much of the I Cfcrps area where the 
Marines are, the Vietnamese Commu¬ 
nist party has beer) entrenched for 25 
years. Ho Chi Mirth actually ruled two 
of the five provinces from 1945 to 1954. 

Corson's concept* was to put squads of 
Marines under 'a non-commissioned 
officer into the villages to recruit and 
tftate lochl defense forces of 30 to *5 
saMiers from the peasantry. ' 


r Continued From Page A-l 

able to provide security to 250,000 
;3pecple, or 10 percent of the 2:5 million 
people in central Vietnam. 

JA proposal to expand the CAC teams 
‘ 400 is now before Secretary of De- 
i Robert S. McNamara, 
orson estimates that with 706 pla¬ 
ins—10,500 Marines and about 30,000 
popular forces—there could be one team 
m every two hamlets in the I Corps. 

With this kind of saturation, he feels, 
the Viet Cong political infrastructure in 
the area could be destroyed in six 
months. 

* ((There are 150,000 allied troops in 
I Corps, excluding recent reinforce- 
roentih—75,000 Marines, 25,000 Koreans, 
U.S. Army and Air Force men and 
about 50,000 Vietnamese. Most of these 
troops are involved, in one form or 
another, in the more usual forms of 
warfare. A good deal of them are tied 
down providing the security screen 
behind which the CAC teams function.) 

For-a closer look at five CAC pla¬ 
toons: 


A big Marine operation was moving 
through the jungle across a nearby 
friver and the sounds of machinegun and 
mortar busts could be heard. The 
Vietnamese popular force troops re¬ 
fused to go out on patrol. 

• “Some days it’s like this,” Ashe said. 
•‘The PFs won’t go out of the com¬ 
pound. They refuse to go. Period. That’s 
no good since the PFs can tell a VC and 
we can’t and if we go out without them 
we’re likely to hit a lot of booby traps. 

« “The people around La Chau are 
afraid of the Marines. The VC tell them 
we’re gonna kill them or rape their 
wivea The VC blew up a civilian bus 
with a pressure mine down on the next 
crossroads and killed 40 people. One of 
the wounded civilians started running 
away. He said later he was afraid of the 
Americans.” 

The mutinous militiamen sat under a 
banyan tree in the compound weaving 
baskets out of rusted strands of old 
barbed wire and looking like they 
wished the war would disappear. 

“They do that all day long,” Ashe 
said. “The PFs are the underpaid 
group, only $20 a month. There’s not 
many young men in this area. The VC 
come in and tax all the hamlets and if 
they find a 15-or 16-year-old they either 
draft him or cut off Ids head.” 

* Ashe said the local population had 
turned down a Marine offer to protect 
their rice harvest. 

“The VC are mean around here,” a 
private volunteered, “One VC went into 
that hamlet over there a few nights ego 
and just opened up with a machinegun: 

hit a little boy in .the back.” ' 
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“During the last truce,” said another, 

‘Vthe VC captured an ex-soldier who 
helped us build our compound and 
beheaded him. He had a wife and eight 

children.* During a truce we’re not 
allowed to fire at the VC and they came 
in with their propaganda and tried to 
talk some of our PFs into going with 
them. 

“Some more came into our compound 
and pretended to wish us well for Tet 
but you could see they were scouting out 
our position. In this area, a lot of VC 
infiltrated and resupplied themselves 
during Tet.’* ) 

Lance Cpl. Patrick Byrne, 19, of Santa 
Monica, Calif., said, “I think we’re 
trying to do too much. If you try to stop 
the fighting, kill VC, and win over the 
people at the same time, you’re trying 
to do too much.’’ 

Ashe said, “We figure in about a year 
we can train enough PFs so that the 
CAC team can pull out of here. These 
people here want the same thing the 
Americans do, beat the Cong and make 
this' land free so they can go about their 
business. Mostly they’re just hardwork¬ 
ing farmers, maybe working 12 to 14 
hours a day. But our PFs all say if the * 
Marines left now the VC would be back 
here in two weeks.” 

TUY LOAN 

Cpl. Lorenzo Forest, 20, made his 
morning rounds of Tuy Loan hamlet, as 
he had done for more than a year. Like 
Doc, the Navy medical corpsman and 
the other 14 Marines in Tuy Loan, 
Forest knew most of its 2,000 people by 
sight and had names for most of them. 

In a cafe across the road sat Jose, 
Turtle, Tail, Zombie, Charlie and Ugly, 
six of the 90 local militiamen who 
served with the Marines defending Tuy 
Loan and the nearby hamlets. A little 
girl playing near the gate was known as 
Skinny Minnie. 

As he passed out the open barbed- 
wire gate, Forest passed a grinning 
young Vietnamese in the ragtag green 
fatigues of the popular forces. “Here 
* comes Lightfingers,” Forest called 
back into the Marine camp of tents and 
corrugated tin shacks. “Lock it up,” 
“Nail it down,” echoed good-natured 
voices inside. 

“They’re pretty good boys,” Forest 
said as we walked along. “Now dose 
and Turtle are really fine. It’s pretty 
quiet here. If we go out on a patrol and 
have the PFs (Popular Forces) along, 
there’s hardly any action, no booby 
j traps or snipers. 

“The people are all mixed up here. 
Qpe night last week we were supposed 
to set out an ambush at 7:30. At 7:45 the 
ambush itself got ambushed. Killed two 
PFs and we found four VC graves the 
next morning. It turned out one of the 
PFs that got killed and one of the dead 
VC were brothers whose folks live right 
down the road. 



CPL. LORENZO FOREST 

Tried Qn/y, Once 

“The VC tried to get into town only 
once. We were running an operation and 
most of the Marines and PFs were gone 
and there were only 10 policemen in 
town. About 9:30, Sgt. Long, the PF 


commander, came back from the opera¬ 
tion and was going home. 

“About the time he entered the mar¬ 
ketplace the VC opened up on him. First 
I knew about it here was Sgt. Long 
running down the road. They killed 
three people. 

“The old people and the kids are the 
most friendly. Between 15 and 20, it’s 
kinda hard. The girls stay away and the 
boys think the Marines are gonna chase 
the girls.” 

We stopped at a long pink building, 
the Tuy Hoan hospital. “We’ve seen 
some changes here,” Forest said. “The 
people are beginning to understand 
what soap is. It’s hard for ’em though. 
A bar of soap costs 30 cents and that’s a 
lot for these people. 

“Now we’re part of the landscape. 
Sometimes the people forget we’re 
foreigners and start talking Vietnamese 
to us. 

“We keep busy. We’re screening the 
meat market and putting in a shower at 
the hospital. We think up what we’d like 
to do and the people want and then the 
Army engineers come out and give us 
material and show how it can be done.” 

Inside the hpspital four Vietnamese 
women were lying on bare mattresses 
with new-born babies. Forest exclaimed 
with delight as he recognized one 
woman. “That’s Frenchy’s mother. 
He’s a 14-year-old boy who’s Doc’s 
interpreter. His dad was French and 
went back home after the war. 

“Hey, you got a baby boy now,” he 
said to the woman. 

Outside, the Marines had rigged up a 
cement methane gas generator in which 
compressed manure provided the 
hospital with gas light and cooking fuel. 
Inside a crude, dark delivery room, the 
attendant had left a filthy mess of dirty 
bandages and broken hypodermic 
needles. 


CPL. MAC McGAHAN 


“That’s one thing about these people I 
don’t like.” Forest said something in 
pidgin English to the boy who worked 
in the hospital. “Said I’d come back and 
beat ’em up if they don’t clean the place 
up.” 


At the dispensary, Doc, or John K. 
Nicols, 21, a Navy corpsman from Lake 
Parsippany, N.J., was seeing patients. 
“Without Frenchy for an interpreter I’d 
be lost,” he said. 

“Oh, we get by. ‘Dau boom’ is a 
stomach ache and ‘dau dau’ is a head¬ 
ache and you can ask where the most 
‘beaucoup dau’ is. But we need more 
language training. For instance, I can’t 
ask which side does it hurt on, is there a 
sharp pain on that side or about vomit- 
ting and diarrhea. I haven’t learned the 
word for chest pain yet. 

“They’re pretty good people. Most of 
them here were VC sympathizers when 
we came. But they figure now the 
Marines are here they’re safe. Of 
course, we figure as long as we got the 
PFs we’re safe. They’re our backbone. 

“The people are real cool. When some 
shooting is going on, they just come out 
to see what’s happening. They’ll go 
running around with lamps. Last Au¬ 
gust or September when we got at¬ 
tacked and were running short of filled 
magazines, some of the papa sans just 
pitched in and helped without anybody 
asking them. One time there was a 
short round and old papa san from 
across the street just told me, ‘No 
sweat.’ ” 

Both Forest and Doc had a few reser¬ 
vations about the popular forces. 

“When the PFs feel like doing some¬ 
thing else or if intelligence reports a lot 
of VCs in the area, they don’t want to go 
on patrol. They don’t even go down to 
the bunkers at night if they can help it,” 
said Doc. 

Forest agreed. “If we go out on patrol 
without the PFs we get a lot of booby 
traps and bunkers. That’s rough ’cause 
there’s only two ways to dig for a mine 
—hand and knife. It’s just like peeling 
an overripe pear—treat it gently.” 
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HOA PHU 

Cpl. Mac McGahan, 19, of Yakima, 
Wash., bareheaded and Stripped to the 


waist, was hauling rice sheaves out of a 
peasant cart and stacking them next to 
his platoon's new tin warehouse in Hoa 
Phu. Inside other Marines were pour¬ 
ing a new cement floor. 

“We’ll have to keep going straight 
until late tonight,’’ McGahan said. 
“We’ve got 2,000 peasants who are 
going to start bringing in their rice 
harvest tomorrow and we’ve got to have 
a dry floor.” 

McGahan said it was the big semi¬ 
annual battle for the rice harvest in his 


village. Last November the CAC platoon 
kept the local Viet Cong guerrillas from 
getting their share of the crop for the 
first time in five years. 

“Xbe thing the VC want is rice for 
their troops up in the hills. But we store 
it here and have a strong Marine pla¬ 
toon and 38 PFs from the nearby ham¬ 
lets. The main thing is the PF’s are 
related to 160 of the 200 families in our 
village. When we first got here nine 
months ago, the PFs were pretty undis¬ 
ciplined, diddy bopping down the road 
with cigarettes in their mouths. Now all 
this has changed. 

. We still get sniper rounds but we 
stopped all the road mines and booby 
traps by offering five bucks per mine 
out of our own pockets. Now I think 
we’ve got the support and backing of 
the people here. We get by pretty well 
by speaking a little Vietnamese, a little 
English with some pig Latin thrown in. 

“Our big thing right now is the VC 
are trying to burn down the rice fields. 
Last night at dusk we spotted through 
fieldglasses three or four VC with rifles 
and torches running through the pad¬ 
dies but we chased them out. 


Can See Progress 

“We’ve got a good village chief. I’d 
1 say the people are completely pro- 
American and anti-VC in this area. The 
main thing is there’s a job to be done 
and we can see the progress being 
made. Eight out of the 14 men herb 
have extended for another six months. 
We’d like to see if we can’t see this 
whole thing through. 

“Now if the VC come in and try to 
collect taxes we get an informer here 
within 10 minutes and catch them with 
a blocking force. During the last rice 
harvest the VC came in at night without i 
f weapons and asked for rice. The people j 
said no. 

“The price of rice is way up this year 
r gad as long as we can keep the VC 
away, our people are prospering, build¬ 
ing houses, buying bicycles and transis¬ 
tors and tending their kids into Da 
Nang to school, things they couldn't 
afford before. \ 

“During Tet we got 20 or more invites 
c a day for dinner. It’s good iuck to have 
Americans in your house at Tet People 
think that’s the wty things will be in the 
coming year. The Americans will be 
s • here and they’re genne prosper: v -• 


“Now we know everybody in the ville. 

If we don’t, the kids do. I used to be k 
with a line company up on the 17th 
parallel, and there’s a big difference in l 
the way you treat the people. In a line > 


company, you’re in a lot of combat and 
you’re always tired; 

“I went a month-and-a-half averag¬ 
ing three hours sleep a night. You don’t 
really care about the people. You just 
want to put in your time and get out. 
Here with the CAC you’re not just 
killing VC, you’re helping people and 
?you can see the progress you’re mak¬ 
ing. 


“If we pull out of here like some 
people at home want, it would really tee 
me off. My 24 months here would have 
been wasted. I know that sounds selfish, 
but one of my best friends was killed 
and the other lost his legs. To pull out 
would be stupid. One thing the Oriental 
understands is pressure. Not bombing 
Hanoi or anything. Old Ho Chi Minh 
would just as soon be back with hit 
guerrilla thing in the boonies. No, just 
slow, steady pressure like we’re doinf 
here.”*' v 


“I like the Vietnamese; they're real 
friendly, devoted once they get to know 
you. They want their freedom. Some¬ 
times it’s beyond me what difference it 
would make to them, but they do. 

“They could be real prosperous 
people if they had half the chance. For 
hundreds of years some foreign country 
has been in here bleeding their re¬ 
sources. Even here we chased out the 
VC, so What happens? The Catholic 
church starts collecting a 20 percent tax 
on a small dam they built that all the 
villagers use. '• 

“The Catholic church here is mediev¬ 
al; there’s no separation of church and 
state. They bleed the people, but the 
people still have a strong devotion to 
the church.. So the Marines are going to 
try wjdj buy the dam from the church 
and give it to the villagers.” « 

McGahan said lie just returned from 
a month’s leave in his home town of 
Yakima after extending his term in Viet 
Nam. 


'Tried to Explain' 

f ‘.‘I was pretty disappointed by people 
back home. They’re so ill-informed' 
about what’s going on over here. I can’t 
get mad at them. I tried to explain why 
we’re here, what we’re doing. Atjout the 
only people really interested are people 
with relatives here. Ptor the rest it’s 
something far off, distant, they ask a lot 
of stupid questions. I’d rather talk with 
some Vietnik guy who really,hates the 
war-than people who .don’t know and 
couldn’t care less. 

“When I was home, on leave I went 
into the University Bookstore in Seattle 
to get some books on philosophy and 
here was this book with photognaphs of 
Cam Ne village telling how the bad 
Marines would go in and burn down the 
houses and how the good VC would 
come back and help the people rebuild 
them. 

“Well, Cam Ne is about as hardcore 
VC as you can get. That’a where they 
•' shot the rockets from. I was in Cam Ne 
on patrol and my best friend hit a 
pressure mine and it blew both his legs 
off just above the knee. I looked 24 feet 
away - and there this villager was with a 
big griA en his face—it was all I coald 
do not to kill film. 
















Johnson's Wai\^olicies 
Blasted by Sen. Hatfield 
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By CECIL HOLLAND 

Star Staff Writer 

A Republican charge of “polit¬ 
ical blackmail” against the 
Johnson administration kept 
alive today the Senate furor 
over accusations the White 
House was trying to still all 
dissent on the Vietnamese war. 

The charge was made last j 
night by Sen. Mark 0. Hatfield 
of Oregon, who said the adminis¬ 
tration has “lost its capacity to 
lead us to a peaceful conclusion 
of the war.” 

He accused President Johnson 
of a “deliberately distorted” 
definition of the war as one of 
aggression by the North Viet¬ 
namese, and charged Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk and Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara with “misrepresen¬ 
tations” in connection with the 
conflict. 

Hatfield appealed to other 
Republicans to speak out as he 
had and offer alternatives, as he 
did, to the administration’s 
course. 


‘Political Blackmail’ 


“This administration is using 
political blackmail to eliminate 
the painful and democratic 
necessity of giving all views a 
fair hearing. Those who dare to 
challenge the administration’s 
policies do so at the risk of 
having their patriotism chal¬ 
lenged. I want to caution that 
we must not confuse patriotism 
with blind endorsement of bad 
policies.” 

Hatfield is a former governor 
who overcame the tag of “dove” 
to win his Senate seat last year. 

His was the most outspoken 
Republican attack that has been 
made on the President and his 
Vietnamese policies. 


Johnson Appeals for Support 

While Hatfield was speaking 
to the Yale Political Union in 
New Haven, Conn., Johnson was 
appealing to the American 
Physical Society here to support 
his Vietnam policies. 

The President, admittedly 
tired after a day of diplomacy 
on both sides of the Atlantic, 
coupled his appeal with a re 
newed pledge that he would be 
the first to sit down at the 
coupled his appeal with a re¬ 
conference table, if only the 
other side would agree to nego¬ 
tiate a settlement in Vitnam. 

Hatfield said the administra¬ 
tion “is defensively and inflexi¬ 
bly committed to policies which 
have not worked since they were 
initiated 20 years ago and show 
no hint of working now.” 

“Yet our Vietnam policy¬ 
makers ask Americans to line 
up shoulder-to-shoulder and, in 
the name of blind faith and 
national unity, endorse their 
policies* They attempt to silence 
their critics by accusing dissen¬ 
ters of aiding the enemy and 
prolonging the war. 


Aftermath to Senate Charges 

It came as an aftermath of 
charges made on the Senate 
floor two days ago by Democrat¬ 
ic critics in a bitter debate over 
stepped-up bombing of North 
Vietnam and the attack by Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland on 
dissenters as prolonging the war 
and causing American casual¬ 
ties. 

jHatfield charged that the 
administration had brought the 
commander in Vietnam home 
“where he is joining in the effort 
to silence the opposition.” 


Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey, meanwhile, told a 
news conference that no one 
wants to muzzle “responsible” 
criticism of administration 
policies. 

He said last night that West¬ 
moreland had given an “excel¬ 
lent assessment” of the Vietnam 
situation in his speech at an 
Associated Press meeting in 
New York Monday. 

When Westmoreland speaks to 
Congress tomorrow, Humphrey 
predicted, he will be “well 
received” and will be “highly 
informative and helpful to the 
American people.” 

Johnson Seeks Talks 
The President, departing from 
his prepared text in his speech 
to the American Physical Socie¬ 
ty, said: 

“I need your help and support 
in the trials and tribulations that 
go with the leadership of this 
country. 

“Every day good people, wise 
people say to me ‘Why can’t we 
have a political settlement, why 
can’t we have a negotiated 
settlement? Why do men have to 
die?* and I ask myself that 
pvprv mnrninff” 


‘I want to negotiate,” he 
continued. ‘‘I want a political 
solution. “But I can’t just nego¬ 
tiate with myself. 

“I will be the first one at that 
table, wherever it is,” Johnson 
said, when “somebody” is 
willing to talk instead of fight. 

Johnson returned yesterday 
from Bonn after attending the 
funeral of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer 

Hatfield said that as much as 
he opposes the present policies 
in Vietnam he can attribute 
them to the misguided actions of 
sincere men. 

Charges Gag Effort 
“1 cannot, however, on any 
grounds,” he continued, “excuse 
the present vicious attempts by 
these men to gag the voices of 
opposition by impugning their 
patriotism.” 

It was on the basis of the 
President’s misrepresentation of 
the nature of the conflict as a 
“war of aggression” Hatfield 
said, that Americans accepted 
the commitment of 100,000 men 
to South Vietnam early in 1965. 

He added that Rusk had 
explained the escalation as 
necessary since North Vietnam 
had sent an entire division into 
South Vietnam at the end of 
1964. 

Hatfield said that in 1966,! 
however, the Pentagon con¬ 
firmed that only 400 North 
Vietnamese soldiers had infil¬ 
trated into South Vietnam 
during 1964. 

He said that Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield had 
brought out this point an that 
McNamara had admitted that 
it was the weakness of the 
South Vietnamese government 
and the threat of its imminent 
collapse—and not the strength of 
the Communists—that had 
caused the commitment of 100,- 
000 men to South Vietnam in 
early 1965. 

“Thus on the basis of a misre¬ 
presentation by the administra¬ 
tion,” Hatfield said, “the Ameri¬ 
can public allowed the President 
to send American boys to fight a 
war he had said should be 
fought by Asians; to falsely 
redefine the conflict as primari¬ 
ly a war of aggression; and to 
seek a military solution to this 
political problem.” 





























The inventive genius of Thomas Edison Higgins fiaa$ 
failed him. .r. 

One year ago the father of "Higgins Id-year battery IK • 
ditive” had 38 cents in his pocket, six months later,. 
subcommittee testimony shows, he was well on his way ti 
collecting $358,000 out of the American aid prograin to Vietnam 
after a sharp Vietnamese agent ' 

showed him how the United 
States subsidizes imports into 
Saigon 


And, according to government 
investigators, most of his use¬ 
less battery additive ended up 
in Saigon river. 

Today Higgins is hospitalized 
in a psychiatric clinic in Balti¬ 
more. His export business has 
been barred from further financ¬ 
ing by the Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development. The Senate 
investigations subcommittee is 
unraveling the intricacies of his 
operations. 

Two days before the hearings 
opened, a doctor found Higgins 
“nervous and apprehensive,” 
fearful of persecution, afraid 
that his motel room here was 
“bugged,” and in no condition to 
give “coherent testimony.” 

Affidavit Supplied 

But Higgins’ story Is related 
through an affidavit he gave to 
committee investigators earlier. 

Thomas Edison Higgins, he 
says, began life as Thomas 
Edward Higgins until he 
changed his name “sometime in 
the thirties.” By 1965, records 
showed that his company, 
Thomas Edison Enterprises, 
Inc., operating out of his garage 
in Tampa, Fla., had net sales of 
I670.1A—including proceeds from 
his "Spe-D-Magic” flush for car 
radiators. 

In late 1965 Higgins answered 
• newspaper ad from an import¬ 
er in Vietnam. Alter a compli¬ 
cated series of letters and 
personal meetings between 
Higgira’ son, Thomas Edison 
Higgins II, a mysterious “book 
salesman” Harry Bauer, and 
one Doanh Tin Cuoc in Saigoo, a 
new company—Higgins Enter¬ 
prises International (Saigon)— 
was established. 

“In late February or early 
March 1966,” Higgins relates, “I 
received letters of credit on 
Sooth Vietnam banks valued at 
approximately $250,000. These 
Witters of credit represe nt ed 28 
imp ort licensee issued to South 
Vietnam importers for my 10- 
year battery additive product.” 


Mostly Epsom Salts 

Once Higgins established the 
authenticity of the letters and 
that they would be funded by the 
AID, once his product was 
safely on board ship to Vietnam, 
be set to work manufacturing 
the battery 


and 

-Inv—-. 

more than -HO 
way on to 
kat, *“ 

dum r -- 

Orders called for 240,000 $Jear praeMtie 



packages, each containing. V> > 
ounces of the additive. It wi t 
composed of a huge dose c! 
epsom salts, and smaller quanti¬ 
ties of soda ash, borax an| 
aluminum sulphate. ■ I 

Each package cost 5 oentsto 
produce, the subcommittee was 
;old. Higgins sold it on the 
American market for $2.98, and 
AID financed its sale in Vietnam 
at $1.12 a package. • 

In January, the Bureau ol 
Standards was called into 
analyze the product. Director 
Allen V. Astm told a Senate 
hearing yesterday that the 
battery additive—like others 
examined in previous years— 
was “without merit.” 

Import Order Valid 

But in March 1966 Higgins had 
a valid import order, if only he 
could get 240,000 packages 
aboard shfp. He had no credit. 
He also had no machinery. For a 
while his son, his wife, Mabel, 
and two fulltime employes set 
about spooning the salt mixture 
into bags out in the garage 
behind the house. 

Then Gordon Orthner hap¬ 
pened upon the scene. He owns 
Key Laboratories in nearby St. 
Petersburg, and had both the 
machinery and the time to fill 
the order. He also had a good, 
credit rating. He obtained a $7,-. 
000 loan from a local bank, and 
contracted with Higgins to buy 
the material and process the 
product. 

Orthner told the subcommittee 
tbat he is a “more experienced” 
business man as a result of the 
Higgins operation. 

Orthner worked 12 to 14 hours 
a day for «/weeks. Water got 
into five tom of the epsom salt 
blend and the hardened, useless 
mass had to be put away in 20 
huge garbage cans, 

\i. i,v i 

Good Medicine Supply 

“Ive got enough epsom salts 
left down thre, he told the 
senators, “to cure every aching 
foot in Washington for the next 8 
months.” 

Orthner estimated he 
$900 profit from the deal 
that the whole shipment eras 
Higgins $18,975, including in¬ 
gredients, packaging, 1SWMI 
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Stifling Dissent 



The uproar over the return of 
General Westmoreland to this country 
is an astonishing display of nonsense. 

In the first pl'ace, the criticism is 
based on an inaccurate assessment of 
the facts. The intimation is that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson ordered General West¬ 
moreland to return to this country to 
brainwash the American people. The 
fact is that the directors of the Asso¬ 
ciated Press had been trying for two 
years to persuade the general to speak 
at their annual -luncheon, and that he 
came this year in response to an in¬ 
vitation from Paul Miller, AP president. 
It undoubtedly is true that the general’s 
visit had the approval of President 
Johnson and perhaps his encourage¬ 
ment. But the fact remains that the 
address to the AP was initiated by 
the AP. 

More to the point, why in the world 
shouldn’t General Westmoreland, our 
commander in Vietnam, come to the 
United States to speak to the people 
and to the Congress? He is in a posi¬ 
tion to know what he is talking about, 
which is a great deal more than can 
be said of some of the critics of the 
war. So why shouldn’t he be heard? 
It seems to us that those senators who 
are wailing about some supposed plot 
on the President’s part to “stifle dis¬ 
sent” should at least be willing to listen 
to the general, and also willing to let 
the people hear what he has to say. 


There has been a suggestion that 
General Westmoreland will do what the 
President wants him to do and say 
what the President tells him to say. 
He doesn’t strike us as being that kind 
of man, and we think Senator Holland 
was entirely right when he told the 
Senate that the general is not a mind¬ 
less puppet who can be manipulated 
by the President or anyone else. At 
any rate, he is entitled to be heard 
and judged on the basis of what he 
actually says, not what a few over¬ 
wrought senators say about him. 

Senator Fulbright says “it is quite 
clear that there is a growing implica¬ 
tion that dissent will lead to charges 
of disloyalty and muddleheadedness and 
then finally to implications of treason.” 

There may be those who would 
indict the Senator from Arkansas on 
the ground of muddleheadedness. But 
no responsible person, to our knowl¬ 
edge, has accused him by implication 
or otherwise of disloyalty or treason. 
And we do not think anyone will. 

Dissent is not an exclusive prerog¬ 
ative of senators, nor are they entitled 
to any special immunity when they 
choose to dissent. They will be judged 
by their constituents, but the latter 
should be permitted to base their judg¬ 
ment on both sides of the story. The 
dissenting senators have no right to 
stifle dissent from those who disagree 
with them. 
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General Westmoreland's Plea Sets Precedent 


f 


No precedent exists for an 
American Preaidant bringing 
home the field commander of 
African fareas at war to 

S ad in public for support of 
t war and an end to protest 
and dissent against it * 
This President Johnson has 
done with General William C. 
Westmoreland, who com¬ 
mands roughly 400,000 Ameri¬ 
can fighting man la the unde- 
glared warm Vietnam. 

Westmoreland told a con¬ 
vention of newspaper execu¬ 
tives in New York that Viet¬ 
nam critics here were giving 
the enemy hope that “be can 
win politically tint which ha 

rams 

C l Of the war in sight,” oft 
answered their questions. 

mtBSissxsi 

m joint mum ox congress 
and paying courtesy calls on 
committee chairmen. But 
congressional committees 
eager to talk with him end put 
their questions have been 
rebuffed. 

Several senators are ex¬ 
pressing anger at the gener¬ 
al’s strictures against critics 
of Vietnam policy and what 


seems to them a fresh attempt 
to smother the voice of Coa- 

K n with a military eberte. 

y realize Westmoreland 
mum take orders from his 
c o m m a n d e r-in-chlef, the 
President, but they regard his 
whole journey as a clear case 
of military trespass Into 
essentially political territory. 

None can recall that during 
the War of 1113, Admiral 
Pbrry left his ship to hack* 
step President Jamee MndWsn 
nor did Mexioen War pmsUa 
returned to Washingtonlnip 
PrasUant James K. Paik in' 
law. CHtics of both wan 
abounded, Abe Lincoln being 
the Ifexicsn War 


la Baetamber, IMA as the 
Civil War draw to aotoas, the 
then ' Pneident Lincoln’s 
secretary of war, Edwin M. 
Stanton, did call upon Gen. 
U. S. Grant for moral support 
Stanton asked for s telegram 
urging the necessity of Oiling 
up the Army by draft. The 
draft was even more unpopu¬ 
lar than than now and Lincoln, 
like Johnson today, was. 
worried about his re-election. 

Grant Immediately ac¬ 


quiesced with a strong mes¬ 
sage in which he argued that 
it was necessary to convince 
the Copperheads (Northern 
dissenters) and the South that 
the draft could be enforced. 

Dr. Ward Gray relates the 
incident in “The Hidden Civil 
War, the Story of the Copper¬ 
heads.” His judgment as an 
historian is that it represents 
a valid equivalent of Johnson’s 
use «f Westmoreland and that 
both are correct. Dr. Gray, 
professor of American history 
at George Washington Univer¬ 
sity hen, supports Johnson’s 
Vietnam policy. 

President McKinley coped 
with the Spanish-American 
War without Admiral Dewey 
«t bet ban. Senators don't 
see it ibst way and continue 
to call the roil. President Wil¬ 
son did not bring back Black 
Jack Pershing in World War 
I, General Eisenhower re¬ 
mained abroad until after VE 
Day. General MacArthur did 
not return after VJ Day and 
was brought home from Ko¬ 
rea by President Truman only 
to be fired. , j 

M a cArthuTa successor, 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway, 


appeared before Congress in 
May 1962 before Korean 
hostilities ended, but he had 
been relieved of that com¬ 
mand and was en route to 
SHAPE headquarters in Paris 
to relieve Gen. Eisenhower. 
Eisenhower had presidential 
plans, which were notably 
successful 








